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A Chicago Banking Connection 


with \ Ties oon 
SERVICE 


O2> 


In selecting the Illinois 


Merchants Trust Company es direct connections, estab- 
as your Chicago banking con- lished over a period of more 
| nection, you are placing your than fifty years, with thousands 
| business with a bank which can _ of banks and business houses in this 
serve you authoritatively not only in and foreign countries—connections 
' Chicago but in all parts of the world. involving personal contacts of great 


The handling of your business value to our customers wherever they 


through this Bank is facilitated by may be. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources Over 45° eMillion Dollars 


CHICAGO 
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The 
Chase Pational 


Out of the maze of all advertising 
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theory looms circulation 


Charts, graphs, figures, 
statistics and whatnot are Forms for 


nice to look at and nice to 
consider, but, out of the 
maze of all advertising 
theory looms circulation. 

We can produce charts 
showing the dizzy altitudes 
reached by the money in the 
vaults of American bankdom. We can 
show graphs that depict the enormous 
influence exerted by bankers, locally, sec- 
tionally and nationally. We can quote 
figures that prove the whys and the where- 
fores, the ifs and ands, the reasons and 
counter-reasons for doing such and such, 


the next 
edition of the Blue 
Book are now closing. 
A request 


on your 
letterhead will bring 
complete information, 
promptly. 





but out of the whole would 
result this finality: 

The Rand McNally Bank- 
ers Directory (Blue Book) 
has the Jargest paid bank 
circulation of any publica- 
tion on earth. It has over 
three times the circulation of its 
nearest competitor,—a larger 
paid circulation than all similar publications 
combined. It is the most referred-to volume 
ever subscribed to by banking America. 

If you have a message: for banking 
America, the Blue Book assures you value 
for your money, with its vast, intensified 
and concentrated circulation. 


Published by 


RAND MENALLY & GoMPANY 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest publishers of banking information in the world 
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of the Air Mall a 


—used by St. Louis’ 
largest bank, is just 
another reason why 
“The First National” 
is an ideal St. Louis 
correspondent ~ ~ 





NATIONAL 
BANK 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





Broadway—Locust—Olive 





First in Size and in Service 


—IN ST. LOUIS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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The Bankers Monthly Round Table 


What A Stockholder Can Do 


For His Bank 


1. Deposit all of 
his own funds. 

2. Secure deposits 
from all relatives. 

3. Maintain a sav- 
ings account for each 
member of his own 
family. 

4. Arrange for de- 
posits from all busi- 
ness concerns with 
which he has a con- 
nection. 


5. Solicit accounts 
of concerns with 
which he does busi- 
ness. 


6. Secure accounts 
from lodges, clubs, 
church societies and 
other organizations 
in which he _ has 
membership. 

7. Secure accounts 
of school district,city 
treasurer, or other 
public body,of which 
he may be a member. 

8. Solicit accounts 
from new acquaint- 
ances. 

9. Form new ac- 
quaintances among 
members of success- 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


Stockholders’ Responsibility 


i eo plan of organization of a huge 
New York bank suggests a policy 
that might well be adopted even by a 
going concern. 


The proposition put up to those who 
wish to buy stock in this new enterprise 
was this: “For each dollar’s worth of 
capital stock subscribed, you will be 
expected to provide $4 in deposits.” 


That is, the man who buys $10,000 
worth of stock is supposed to be respon- 
sible for placing $40,000 on deposit. 


In the case of this bank which, it is 
said, is planning on beginning with 
$50,000,000 in capital and surplus, this 
would mean $200,000,000 in deposits to 
start with. 


This plan places the proposition of 
responsibility for the bank’s growth 
squarely up to its owners which is a 
good thing not only to insure a good 
start for a bank, but to insure a con- 
tinuous interest in the bank’s growth on 
the part of shareholders. 


Far too many owners of bank stock in 
the country look upon themselves as 
silent partners. 


They expect the directors and, in many 
cases, the officers to do all of the work in 
building up the bank. 


In several ways, the stockholders have 
advantages over the officers for securing 
important deposit accounts. 


It would seem wise, therefore, for every 
one interested in any bank to do what- 
ever he can to bring about a greater 
feeling of responsibility in each stock- 
holder. 





ful business firms for the pur- conversation and in public 


pose of getting into a favorable _ talks. 
position to solicit accounts. 


tion banking and his bank in might better interview. efforts. 
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The Editor’s Viewpoint 


12. Suggest that 
other stockholders 
speak to certain 
prospects about de- 
posits. 

13. Inform officers 
as soon as he thinks 
a prospect is likely 
to visit the bank and 
make helpful sugges- 
tions as to how each 
person might best be 
handled. 

14. Make it a 
point to be in the 
bank when a pros- 
pect to whom he has 
spoken is likely to 
come in. 


15. Take occasion 
to be in the bank as 
much as possible and 
greet every acquaint- 
ance who enters. 


16. Take occasion 
to introduce pros- 
pects or customers to 
the bank’s officers 
with some well- 
chosen remark that 
is likely to prompt 
a conversation be- 
tween the two that 
will result in mutual 
interest. 


17. Develop a consciousness 
that the bank is his responsi- 


11. Refer to the bank’s offi- bility and must be helped to 
10. Take occasion to men- cers any prospects that officers grow every month through his 


Extra copies of this page without 
this line may be had at 2 cents each. 
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Sales to 


winter voyagers 


YROM being a luxury for the few, winter 


travel has become so popular with Amer- 
icans that more than one hundred cruises 
left our shores for warmer climes last winter. 


Winter voyagers are all Travelers Cheque 
prospects. Because they are away from home 
for long periods it is naturally necessary for 
them to have not only plenty of funds, but 
safe funds. On shore excursions in semi-civi- 
lized areas they must have money that is 
spendable at all times. 


American Express Travelers Cheques meet 
these requirements. Not only are they safe 
and spendable everywhere, but in addition 
they introduce the traveler to the network of 
American Express offices throughout the 
world. At these offices the Helpful Hand of 
American Express service smoothes the path- 
way and makes happier the journeys of your 
patrons. 


The winter cruise program for the coming 
season is greater than ever before and the 
possibilities for Travelers Cheque sales are 
correspondingly increased. Besides the profit- 
able sales transaction, bankers find good-will 
value results from introducing their depositors 
to the Helpful Hand of 


service which anywhere 
goes with C afe le every ! 


AMERICAN 


ERICAN 
EXPRESS 


travelers Cheques 































1050 


lravelers Cheque 


A eamship 
tickets, hotel 
reservations, itin- 
eraries, cruises and 
tours planned and 
booked to any part 
of the world by 
the American 
Express Travel 
Department. 
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he Natural Business Year 


An aid to loan officers 


A saving to industry 


- 


An opportunity for accountants 


20% of our industries have adopted it 


TTENTION of bankers and busi- 

ness executives is being drawn to 
a proposed change in the dates of 
opening and closing business years, 
which will substitute other dates for 
December 31. It is a change that is 
being vigorously advocated 
by keen students of busi- 
ness procedures, including 
many bankers. 

The proposal is that each 
business adopt a so-called 
natural business year, 
which shall end at a time 
when trade is least active, 
when the inventory is low- 
est, and when receivables 
and liabilities are smallest. 
It is a move for more 
economical operation, and 
in the opinion of many 
business men and bankers 
it has much to recom- 
mend it. 

One result of such changes that 


.would be of great importance to 


bankers is that it would bring about 
a more even demand for funds, and 
a more steady flow of currency, than 
is possible under the present prac- 
tice, which brings such demands for 
funds to a peak at a few stated times 
during the year. The proposal that 


By WRAY ARCHER 


natural business years be adopted is 
not related in any way to the pro- 
posed revision of the calendar to a 
thirteen-month basis. 

Studies by bureaus of research of 
several universities have shown only 


“T have read the article with reference 
to the natural business year. 


think of any way in which the adoption 
of the natural business year can pos- 


sibly impose a hardship on anyone, and 
I feel that it is very beneficial in many 
directions.” 


F. B. ANDREWS 


Senior Partner, F. B. Andrews & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants, Chicago 





40% of trades have natural busi- 
ness years that end December 31, but 
that nearly 80% of business concerns 
are closing their business years at 
the end of the calendar year, in some 
instances at great inconvenience and 
considerable extra cost to themselves. 
Such closings usually involve the 
taking of inventory at a time when 
that work is done only by the great- 
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est effort, because the inventories 
are then at their height. 

The practice of closing business 
years December 31 was practically 
forced on business men by the pro- 
visions of the corporation income 
tax law of 1909. The fact 
that the revenue law of 
1913 restored the right of 
closing the business year at 
such time as is most con- 
venient to each individual 
enterprise has not been 
generally understood or ap- 
preciated, and the habit of 
elosing the fiseal year De- 
eember 31 persists in a 
majority of business estab- 
lishments. 

In the compilation given 
here, the natural closing 
dates of a few trades and 
industries are listed. No 
comprehensive survey of the entire 
field of business has been made as 
vet. The facts as to the natural busi- 
ness years of the industries and 
trades listed below were gathered by 
accountants. An accountancy pub- 
lication, and several of the account- 
ants organizations of the country. 
are studying the problem, and ex- 
pect in the next year or two to have 


The Natural Business Year 


For 67 Industries 


(Closing date of natural business year would be at end of month indicated) 


FIRST QUARTER 


JANUARY 


Department stores 

Plumbing and heating contractors 
Retail hardware stores 

Specialty stores 


FEBRUARY 


Beet sugar manufacturers 
Jewelry manufacturers 


MARCH 


Brick manufacturers 

Building contractors 

Canning—fruit and vegetable— 
middle west. (Nearly all could 
use early spring date with 
profit.) 

Coal mining companies 

Fur trade 


SECOND QUARTER 


APRIL 


Foundry and machine shops 


MAY 


Grain traders, wholesale 
Saddle manufacturers 
Tanners 


JUNE 


Agricultural implement manufac- 
turers 

Candy manufacturers 

Container manufacturers, 
and vegetable 

Cotton seed crushers 

Fish oil manufacturers 

Furniture manufacturers 

Mail order merchandisers 

Millers, flour 

Newspapers 

Photo engravers 

Pottery manufacturers 

Rubber manufacturers 

Shipbuilders 

Spice trade 

Textile oil trade 

Theaters 

Wall paper manufacturers 

Woolen manufacturers 


fruit 


THIRD QUARTER 


JULY 


Cotton industry 
Cotton seed oil trade 
Silk industry 


AUGUST 
None 


SEPTEMBER 


Glass manufacturers 

Ice manufacturers 

Packers, meat 

Toy manufacturers. (Opinion 
about equally divided between 
this date, June 30, and January 
31. September 30 appears to 
be most logical.) 


FOURTH QUARTER 


OCTOBER 


Automobile manufacturers 

Automotive wood wheel manu- 
facturers 

Tile manufacturers (building) 

Creamery butter manufacturers 

Limestone trade 

Marble trade 

Sewer pipe manufacturers 

Shoe manufacturers 

Sugar refiners 

Tire manufacturers 


NOVEMBER 


Clothing manufacturers 

Ice cream manufacturers. (Ice 
cream manufacturers also make 
butter, creamery products, 
cheese, ice, candy, fountain 
supplies, soft drinks, which 
complicates question of closing 
dates. ) 

Lumber manufacturers 

Paint and varnish manufacturers 


DECEMBER 


Cement trade 

Corset and brassiere manufac- 
turers 

Dental trade 

Gas, public utilities. Date fixed 
by regulatory authorities 

Grocers, wholesale 

Iron and steel industry 

Petroleum industry 

Printing, bookbinding, publishing 

Pulp and paper manufacturers 

Roofing contractors 

Silk dyeing 

Tobacco dealers 

Warehousing, furniture 





a complete picture of the natural 
business years of all American Busi- 
ness. 


Accountants must be credited with 
discovering the advantages that flow 
from the adoption of a natural busi- 
ness year by a given business. They 
must be credited, too, with giving 
the original impetus to the movement 
which may result, in the years ahead, 
in a change with respect to this 
routine business procedure that may 
affect more than half of the busi- 
nesses of the country. 


Accountants First Suggested 


The Idea 


It was from a selfish motive, origi- 
nally, that the idea sprang. Ae- 
countaney as a profession was great- 
ly stimulated by enactment of the 
federal revenue laws, with their in- 
come tax features. Accountants 
found that they were being required 
to crowd into a few weeks after the 
calendar year opened, a vast amount 
of work, the greater part of which 
might better have been performed at 
some other time. The peak load was 
almost overwhelming. Work was 
done under pressure, time for con- 
ference with business executives and 
bankers was cramped, inventories 
were taken at an inconvenient time, 
and there were many other disad- 
vantages, not merely to the account- 
ant but to the business he served, 
and to bankers and credit men. 


It was not until the accountant be- 
came convinced that the advantages 
to business itself far outweighed the 
advantages that would accrue to the 
accountant, through a change from 
a calendar year to a natural business 
year basis, that the accountant came 
into the open and advocated the 
change. The move is but a few 
months old, although accountants 
have discussed it for years. It has 
not had time as yet to progress very 
far. 


The recommendations of account- 
ants with respect to natural business 
years are finding a ready response 
from bankers. Bank executives and 
credit men are in the same boat as 
accountants so far as the peak load 
of business at the first of the calendar 
year is concerned. Bankers, it is 
believed, from the few expressions of 
opinion that have been given, will 
welcome the general adoption of @ 
plan which will spread some of this 
work out through the year. 
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HE sales activities of a banking 

establishment are directed to one 
of the widest of markets and, in this 
outdoor age, outdoor advertising 
reaches everyone. What is perhaps 
even more important, it reaches them 
at times when they are most recep- 
tive. 

Electrical advertising, because it 
is largely an outdoor medium, makes 
possible continuous, every-day ad- 
vertising. It closes the gap between 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing, and ean reach the public at the 
‘point of purchase.’’ Repetition 
builds reputation, and electrical dis- 
plays, through their repeat calls, ac- 
complish this very result. 

A well-rounded electrical adver- 
tising program performs two 
principal functions. First,, it 
makes the name of the product gen- 
erally known throughout the entire 
community or city. Second, it marks 
the various offices and branches, serv- 
ing the market in such a manner 
that their definite locations become 
intimately associated with the im- 
pressions resulting from the more 
general displays. Let us consider 
how each of these advertising func- 
tions may be performed. 

Roof signs, illuminated roof or 
wall bulletins, illuminated bulletin 
and poster boards, and relatively 
large projecting signs broadcast a 
name or message far and wide. These 
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THE lights are placed behind the 
raised letters in this sign with novel 






and artistic effect. 


Electrical Advertising 
What It Does—How It Does It 


By FRANK E. CARLSON 


Engineering Department, National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Co., Clevela: 


Electric signs are impres- 
sion builders. 


Signs should be designed 
to conform to the archi- 
tecture of the building. 


Design and specifications 
must consider the dis- 
tance from which a 
sign will be read. 


The message must be 


legible. 


It must be in ‘‘outdoor”’ 
language—readable at 
a glance. 


It should have attractive 
power derived from 
motion, color, bright- 
ness, size, pictorial 
treatment, and novel 
effects. 





are the impression builders. They 
may or may not be remote from the 
actual location of the advertiser or 
the thing advertised. In either case, 
they should be situated about any 
given territory so as to provide good 
coverage of the potential market. 


Good coverage naturally includes 
one or more viewings or displays on 
all the principal traffic arteries. 
Where the nighttime circulation 
is high, roof signs and large project- 
ing signs of the exposed-lamp variety, 
should be erected. If properly de- 
signed and constructed, these are 
much more efficient as night displays 
and have higher attracting value 
than any of the other types, by virtue 
of their high brightness and the wide 
variety of motion and color effects 
available to give them individuality 
and distinction. They may incor- 
porate trade marks, slogans, or char- 
acteristic patterns. 
Illuminated painted bulletin and 


poster boards provide an oppor- 
tunity to duplicate in city-wide 
coverage an _ especially effective 


magazine or newspaper advertise- 
ment, with the added advantage of 
size. Size commands attention, 
whether in a man, a mountain, or an 
advertisement. It would require 
about 300-pages of an ordinary 
periodical to equal the area of a 24- 
sheet poster! 

For daytime circulation, bulletin 
and poster boards are more effective 
than most exposed-lamp signs and 
are relatively low in both initial and 
operating cost. The majority of 
these boards are erected on the 
ground and thus have the advantage 
of being at eye-level. 


ll 





soth posters and bulletins should 
be illuminated at night to 
their hours of effectiveness. 


extend 
On im- 
portant thoroughfares of relatively 
high nighttime cireulation, painted 


bulletins of a comparatively per- 
manent nature are to be preferred to 
posters because the 
former may be an- 


imated by the incor- 
poration of such feat- 
ures as lighted mov- 
ing borders, exposed- 
lamp channel letters, 
silhouette letters, or 
opal glass letters and 
designs. By these 
means, bulletins may 
be given much of the 
attention-value com- 
monly associated with 
larger animated root 
displays. At the same 
time they convey the 
desired impression of 
dignity and perman- 
ence. 

Building-front signs, small pro- 
jecting signs, window transparencies, 
and window lettering illuminated 
from within, serve the purpose of 
intimately associating a definite loca- 
tion with a name or product which 
has already been impressed upon the 
minds of all by general advertising 


and the larger displays. These 
smaller displays supply the true 


**point of purchase’’ contact. 


The Use Of Smaller Signs 


Illuminated building-front 
and smaller projecting signs are 
usually effective for viewing dis- 
tances under 500 feet. Since they 
are relied upon to make a favorable 
impression, these small displays 
should be designed with as much care 
as the larger ones. If a number of 
branches are to be ‘‘marked’’ the 
small signs should all be identical or 
similar in treatment in order to de- 
rive the benefits of reiteration. 


signs 


Signs of the enclosed-lamp variety, 
have been found well suited to this 
‘*noint of purchase’’ contact. They 
provide an effective and economical 
marker for branches located where 
the competition for attention is not 
keen. Even if other enclosed-lamp 
signs are close at hand, such a sign 
ean still be made to stand out dis- 
tinctively. Color, either in the 
lamps behind the letters or in the 
letters themselves, attracts greater 
attention than white letters where 
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The importance of a 
bright border for long dis- 
tance signs is suggested 
in this picture. 


the latter are more common. Or the 
lamps may be flashed off and on to 
eatch the eye. A more pleasing ef- 
fect, combining both color and flash- 
ing, may be obtained by employing 
two or more circuits of lamps, each 
of a different color, and flashing from 
one to the other. 

With the recent ad- 
vent of a new and 
smaller sign lamp, 
brilliantly — effective 
small signs of new 
beauty, variety, and 
power are now possi- 
ble. This new lamp, 
the 10-watt S-11 sign 
lamp, has a smaller 
base than the familiar 
medium screw base 
and a bulb no larger 
than an automobile 
headlight lamp. They 
can be spaced so elose- 
ly together that their 
bulbs all but touch, 
thus creating a nar- 
row, flowing line of light of fiery 
brightness. Exposed-lamp letters as 
small as 5 inches in height may be 
obtained with perfect smoothness— 
a result formerly impossible. The 
fact that this new lamp is also avail- 
able in seven colors enables the de- 
signer to incorporate in the small 
sign all the appealing art of the large 
spectaculars. 

Window transparencies and win- 
dow lettering afford inexpensive 
means of displaying the name of the 
institution. These may be illumin- 
ated from within by show-window 
reflectors, small floodlights, or even 
the general lighting of the room in- 
terior. 

Substantial name-plates or tablets, 
designed to harmonize with the build- 
ing architecture, may also be used to 
display the name of the institution. 
These name-plates are mounted on 
the building usually above or on both 
sides of the entrance. They may be 
of such material as cast bronze or 
electro-plated copper, with lettering 
of white or opal glass illuminated 
at night by a few small lamps mount- 
ed behind the lettering. 


Sign Design Not Guesswork 


As a result of extensive research 
work over a period of years, the de- 
sign of electric displays has been re- 
moved from the ‘‘hit-and-miss’’ 
classification and may now be applied 
with the same degree of exactitude 


that is common in other structural 
arts. Artistic details of displays, too, 
are being given greater attention. 

It is essential that an electrical 
display be designed and constructed 
with due forethought on all the fae- 
tors involved. First, consideration 
must be given to the type of product 
or establishment advertised, and the 
architectural details of the building 
on or in which the display is to be 
erected. In addition, the design is 
influenced by the type, form, color, 
brightness, and other characteristics 
of competing displays by the maxi- 
mum distanee at which the display 
must be clearly distinguished, and 
by the minimum distance at which 
it must present a pleasing appear- 
ance. Each of these factors must be 
earefully weighed to insure a dis- 
play of both maximum effectiveness 
and greatest economic value as an in- 
vestment.* 


How Bright Should An 
Electric Sign Be? 


Consider the matter of brightness. 
The brightness in the vicinity of the 
proposed display and the maximum 
distance at which it will be viewed 
determine how far one should go in 
this respect. If it is to be surrounded 
by other signs, lighted display win- 
dows, and street lights, quite obvious- 
ly the brightness of the proposed 
sign must be stepped up to compel 
its share of attention. In addition, 
the brightness should be greater for 
longer viewing distances than for 
short time. 

Another interesting design con- 
sideration is that of irradiation, 
whereby bright objects appear larger 
than dark objects of the same size. 
lor example, if the lighted filament 
of a single clear lamp is viewed from 
a distance of three feet, it appears 
only a little larger than the unlighted 
lamp filament. As the observer walks 
away, however, the filament parts 
seem to coalesce into a ball of light 
which increases in size until it en- 
tirely fills the bulb. 

Suppose the lamp is in a sign of 
trough construction. As the distance 
increases, the spot of light keeps on 
expanding until it appears larger 
than the trough itself. 

Finally, if viewed from a distance 
of a mile, the spot will actually ap- 
pear about five feet in diameter. 


*Bulletin 50A, ‘Electrical Advertising—lIts 
Forms, Characteristics, and Designs,’ by the 
Engineering Department, National Lamp Works 
of G. E. Co. Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Perhaps This Savings Interest Plan Will 






Turn Losses Into Profits 


‘“‘A savings account is not essentially an in- 
vestment; it is simply a means of saving” 


Savings Department, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank & Trust Co 


HEN a bank ad- 

vertises ‘‘four per 
eent interest paid on 
savings,’’ what does this 
mean to the average man 
or woman ? 

If a man has borrowed 
money at the bank, he 
knows that the bank 
charges him interest on 
the money from the day 
he signed the note and 
received the funds until 
the note is paid. Natur- 
ally, he applies the same 
rule to money he loans 
to the bank in the form 
of a savings account de- 
posit. It has, perhaps, 
never been explained to 
him that the bank pays 
interest on savings ac- 
cording to the rule 
adopted by the board of 
directors, which rule 
may say that interest 
will be paid on full eal- 
endar months, or after the money 
has been on deposit for three full 
calendar months. 

The depositor does not always 
know that when he deposits money 
on January 15, (the bank paying in- 
terest on three full calendar months), 
and withdraws the money on April 
10, he receives no interest on this 
money. Or, in the case where the 
bank pays interest on money for six 
full calendar months, the depositor 
receives no interest credit on a de- 
posit made on January 15 and with- 
drawn on June 10. 

On the other hand, ‘‘four per cent 
paid on savings’’ does not mean the 
same to all banks. Investigation 
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By WILSON BARNES 


Ask Y ourself 


Is your bank paying the advertised 
rate of interest on savings deposits, or 
does it pay a bonus as well, created by 
erroneous methods of figuring interest? 


Could your bank revise its present 
rule for figuring interest on savings and 


thus create larger profits for the sav- 
ings department without injury to the 
business? 
Does your present rule for figuring 
interest encourage savings depositors 
to maintain accounts that are more 
profitable to them and to the bank? 
What is your bank doing to educate 
depositors and non-depositors in the 
right use of a savings account? 





shows that methods of figuring in- 
terest on savings vary greatly with 
different banks. How then is the 
depositor to have a clear understand- 
ing? One bank may figure interest 
according to monthly balances; an- 
other pays from date of deposit to 
date of withdrawal ; other banks com- 
pute savings interest by different 
rules. Even in the same town, there 
may be as many different rules for 
figuring interest on savings as there 
are banks. 


Interest Varies From 57 Cents To 
$7.46 On One Account 


In a recent investigation, the Ohio 
Bankers Association found that in 


the state of Ohio, there 
were ten different in- 
terest credits on an iden- 
tical savings account 
example which was sub- 
mitted to 13 banks, the 
interest on this sample 
account varying from 
57 cents to $7.46! 

There are at least a 
dozen different rules in 
force for-computing in- 
terest on savings de- 
posits, each of which 
varies in the amount of 
interest earned. 

In Cedar Rapids, all 
banks are members of 
the Clearing House As- 
sociation, and each bank 
computes interest on 
savings deposits aecord- 
ing to a uniform rule. 
Just recently, a change 
was made in the inter- 
est rule, requiring that 
savings must be on de- 
posit with the bank for six full eal- 
endar months. The rule previously 
in force stated that no interest will 
be paid on any money that shall not 
have been on deposit for three full 
calendar months. 


This Method Saves Half The 


Interest 


It is interesting to observe the 
marked difference resulting from 
the change in the rule. An example 
of a savings account that has been on 
the books for six months will serve 
to show that interest figured on 
money that has been with the bank 
for six full calendar months is con- 


(Continued on page 88) 
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No. 9 in a series of articles 
on bank administration 


| THE article ‘‘The Triangle of 

Management,’’ which appeared in 
the January issue, illustrations were 
presented which indicate that there 
is no relationship between dollars 
of deposits and number of personnel 
and that the determinative factor as 
to the number of employes required 
is the number of transactions han- 
dled and recorded. 

Some of the major purposes of 
production analysis in banks are: 

1. To study the trend of the re- 
lationship between deposits and 
transactions. If the number of trans- 
actions per $1,000 of deposits in- 
crease, it is evident that the ‘‘qual- 
ity’’ of deposit accounts is becoming 
‘*diluted,’’ and assuming stabilized 
income rates, the operating expense 
ratio to gross income will increase, 
for, as transactions increase, more 
employes, more supplies, and more 
space become necessary. P 

2. To study the trend of person- 
nel requirements. Deposits in dol- 
lars may increase, but this does not 
necessarily mean that the volume of 
work has increased and that a greater 
number of employes are necessary. 
The relationship between number of 
transactions “and number of em- 
ployes is of real significance in the 
study of the trend of the ‘‘salaries 
eost’’ ratio. 

3. To study the fluctuations in 
the ‘‘load of work’’ of various de- 
partments and operations, by days 
of the month and by periods of the 
day. The object of this analysis is 
to develop a ‘‘time allocation sched- 
ule’’ and apply the ‘‘shifting crew 
principle’’ as was illustrated in the 
article ‘‘Operating Policies’’ which 
appeared in the September issue. Ac- 
cording to this principle, the per- 
sonnel is ‘‘shifted’’ from one opera- 
tion to another as the volume of 
work fluctuates and hence all of the 
personnel is always engaged on pro- 
ductive work. 
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Bank Production Analysis 


How To Make It—What To Do With It 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Senior Partner, H. N. Stronck Company 
Consultant to Banks and Bankers 


4. To obtain definite information 
as to the comparative value of in- 
dividuals in relation to their salaries 
and the general wage seale and to 
apply this information as a basis 
for salary adjustments and promo- 
tions, 


Five Reasons 
for 
Production 


Analysis 


1. To study the trend of 
the relationship be- 
tween deposits and 
transactions. 


2. To study the trend of 
personnel require- 
ments. 


3. To study fluctuations 
in the “load of 
work” by depart- 
ments, by opera- 
tions, by days and 
by periods of the 
day. 


4. To study the compar- 
ative value of in- 
dividuals. 


5. To obtain the cost of 
transactions. 












The 7 basic articles that precede may 
now be had in book form at $1. 


5. To obtain the cost of transae- 
tions and to use this information for 
trend studies, cost comparisons, and 
translate these for the purpose of 
analyzing the cost of deposit ac- 
counts, the cost of loan transactions 
and many other uses. 


Commercial Receiving And 
Paying Cages 


The charted illustrations are 
based upon a study made of the 
number of transactions handled in 
each ‘‘receiving’’ and each ‘‘ paying’’ 
cage by time periods. The test was 
run over a ‘‘eycle’’ of a typical 
week. 


The ‘‘high’’ and ‘‘low’’ reflect 
the highest and lowest point reached 
any day of the week. The consol- 
idated activity combines the figures 
of all receiving and all paying cages. 


The study indicates that the ‘‘re- 
ceiving load’’ and ‘‘paying load”’ 
varied during different time inter- 
vals of the day, and this study, com- 
bined with other tests, indicated that 
it would be of advantage to the bank 
and for better customer service to 
change the system to the ‘‘dual’’ 
cage unit plan, that is, both ‘‘re- 
ceiving’’ and ‘‘paying’’ to be han- 
dled in the same cage. This was 
done with a subsequent savings in 
teller cost and a considerable ‘‘speed- 
ing up’’ of serving customers. 


Transit Department 


The chart indicates the daily fluc- 
tuation of transit items handled 
during a typical month and the 
trend of the totals by months over 
a ‘‘eyele’’ of one year. 


Individual Ledgers 


The chart indicates the daily fluc- 
tuation in debit and credit postings 
to individual books and the trend of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Sample Charts oe Production ee 


HE lines on the 

charts show the 
number of transactions 
for each hour or half 
hour period in the var- 
ious cages during a 
typical week. The 
“high” and “low” show 
the highest and lowest 
points reached any 
day of the week. 


ACTIVITY 


INDIVIDUAL LEDGERS 


“AA WN 
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HIS chart indicates the daily fluctuation of HIS chart indicates the daily fluctuation in 

transit items handled during a typical month debit and credit' postings to individual books 

and the trend of the totals by months over a “cycle” and the trend of the totals by months over a ‘‘cycle”’ 
of one year. of one year. 
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Profitable Insurance Trusts 


OW to advise customers on the amount of insurance that 
should be carried to provide adequate living for a family 
and to make a profitable trust for the trust company 


VER sixteen billion dollars 

worth of new life insurance is 
sold by United States companies in 
one year. This is one reason why 
there is so much interest in the sub- 
ject of life insurance trusts. Banks 
are being called upon to a constantly 
increasing ex- 
tent to give 
their clients 
advice and 
suggestions in 
the matter of 
life insurance. 


A Suggested Formula 


For Insurance 


T. D. MaeGREGOR 


Vice President, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., New York City 


For example, is it feasible to re- 
commend that a man carry enough 
insurance so that his family, living 


on the ineome of his insurance 
money, could maintain the same 


standard of living as they had been 
accustomed to while he lived? 

My own idea 
is that in most 
eases this is not 
possible. For 
example, sup- 
pose a man of 
30 had an in- 


There are A man’s earnings are $5,000 a come of $5,000 
several reasons a year. His 
why _ bankers year. own personal 


are often jus- 
tified in advis- 
ing clients to 
take out more 
life insurance. 
In the first 
place, it usual- 
ly is a good 
thing for the 
individuals 
themselves; 
and it is good 
business for 
the institution, 
especially if a 
life insurance 
trust is to be created with the bank 
as trustee, for life insurance trusts 
of only moderate size, as a rule, are 
not profitable for a bank to handle. 

One of the questions most fre- 
quently asked in this connection is, 
‘*How much life insurance should I 
earry?’’ To get an authoritative 
answer to this question, I conducted 
a mail symposium with a number of 
leading life insurance companies. 
My query was couched as follows: 

I am writing to ask if your com- 
pany has worked out any table show- 
ing how much life insurance the av- 
trage man should carry in propor- 
tion to his income. 


year. 
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Insurance principal to earn 
that much—$100,000. 


The Bank recommends— 
Insure life for 25% of $100,000. 
’ Insurance—$25,000. on 


Income for family $1,250 a 


expenses might 
be $1,500. De- 
ducting that 
amount, his 
beneficiary 
wife and chil- 
dren would 
need $3,500 a 
year to carry 
on successfully 
the same 
scale. That 
would eall for 
a principal of 
at least $65,- 
000. 

Now, the question is, can the av- 
erage man of 30, married and with say 
two children, income $5,000, afford 
to earrry $65,000 of life insurance? 

The manager of agencies of an old 
Eastern life insurance company re- 
plied as follows: 

‘*It is quite evident that there ean 
be no rule which will apply to all 
eases, and that every individual’s 
life insurance should be planned 
with reference to his actual needs. 
Yet a man can very often provide 
through life insurance the same 
seale of living for his family after 
his death as had been maintained 
during his life. 


‘*In the ease you cite, for example, 
a prospect aged 30, is married and 
has two children: 





His income.............$5,000 

Estimated personal 
expenditures ......... 1,500 

TC Tee $3,500 


‘*His wife and children do not use 
all this money, since some of it is 
placed in life insurance premiums 
and other savings. Twenty per cent. 
of gross income is a figure often re- 
commended for savings ; in this ease, 
let us assume that $1,000 is to be 
withdrawn for such purposes. This 
reduces the actual living expenses of 
the family other than the insured to 
$2,500 a year, or about $210 a 
month.”’ 

‘*We agree with you that a $5,000 
a year man would find it difficult to 
carry permanent insurance which 
when placed at 5% interest by a 
trust company would yield $2,500 a 
vear. This would require $50,000 of 
insurance, and would cost (gross) a 
little less than $1,000 a year at 
age 30. 

‘*However, many life companies 
have made use of the continuous 
monthly income plan, which yields 
the beneficiary installments of both 
principal and interest. In this ease, 
the life company would guarantee 
to pay the imsured’s_ beneficiary 
(wife) $210 a month as long as she 
lives, (plus an ‘‘excess interest’’ 
dividend for 20 years) with the 
further stipulation that in ease the 
wife should not live to draw the in- 
stalments for 20 years, monthly in- 
stalments would be paid to the con- 
tingent _ beneficiaries (children) 
throughout that period. This pro- 
vision amply takes care of the 
minorities of the two children. 

‘*The cost of such a policy, in this 
company, for example, if age 30 is 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Even a small bank should 


Analyze Questionable Accounts 


XECUTIVES 
of small banks 
have been inclined 
to assume that cost 
analysis is not 
practicable for 
their institutions. 
Yet with the very 
prevalent decline 
in bank profits, 
with the need be- 
coming more im- 
perative every day 
of cutting costs 
and knowing the 
status of accounts, 
as to which are 
losing money for 
the institution, the 
question of a sys- 
tem of analysis for 
the small bank 
grows urgent. 
The Twin Cities 
National Bank of 


St. Paul, a bank 
with capital of 
$100,000 and de- 


posits of $450,000, 
has developed an 
analysis system 
which has been of 
great help in keep- 
ing its officers and 
directors posted on 
the trend of their 
commercial ac- 
counts. 

Such a _ system, 
properly fitted and 
adapted to the in- 
dividual bank, is 
most 
Aeecounts which we 
had thought pro- 
fitable to us have 
been shown to. be 
large losers, while 
the converse has 
also been the case 
with a number of 


revealing. 


A simple system of keeping daily records 
that will quickly reveal the profit or loss 
on an account at the end of the month 
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accounts. 

Of course it is 
not claimed that 
an analysis system 
is absolutely infal- 
lible and 100% ae- 
eurate. It cannot 
be expected to 
show within a few 
cents what it costs 
to handle an ac- 
eount. Sueh per- 
fection could be ap- 
proached, but only 
at a _ prohibitive 
eost for it would 
require a_ staff 
double the size of 
our entire person- 
nel to maintain the 
system. Yet the 
system as at pres- 
ent operated does 
give definite fig- 
ures as to the ap- 
proximate cost of 
handling the ac- 
count, and such 
figures, which may 
run a little over one 
month and a lit- 
tle under the next, 
are, we feel, very 
close to the truth 
and as such ean be 
made the basis of 
a earrying charge 
against the ac- 
eount. 

When we began 
working on our sys- 
tem we kept the 
data on a stock form 
supplied by our 
printing house, but 
after we had got it 
well organized and 
polished, we pre- 
pared a_ special 
form for the pur- 
pose and had a 


By R. L. SIMONS 


Of The Twin Cities National Bank 
St. Paul, Minn. 


quantity of these ruled and printed. 

A glance at the specimen repro- 
duced here will show that a column 
is provided for each month, with a 
space below for the summary and 
simple figuring for the month. 
There is space for six months on a 
page, each sheet thus representing 
a year’s history of the account. 

Each month is subdivided into 
three columns. In the one headed 
‘*Balance’’ is posted the final bal- 
ance for the day, to the nearest even 
hundred and omitting the ciphers 
to the right, the amount being taken 
directly from the ledger sheet. On 
non-working days, the balance shown 
is that of the last previous business 
day. 

The column headed ‘‘ Deferr’’ rep- 
resents the deferred credit or float 
for the day. The clerk has the day’s 
deposit slips before him and from 
these he gets the data for this column. 

On those deposits which are large- 
ly made up of cash or items on local 
banks or on Chicago he posts the 
total directly, in hundreds, while in 
the ease of those which are chiefly 
eomposed of out-of-town items, he 
mentally multiplies the amount by 
three and puts that figure down. 
Why three? This is taken as an av- 
erage of the length of time a check 
is out before payment. As out-of- 
town checks are payable from one to 
five days after being transited, we 
arbitrarily take three days as the 
average. 

The analysis work is under the at- 
tention of a clerk who is regularly 
active in both the receiving teller’s 
and the transit departments, so that 
his familiarity with the different ac- 
counts enables him to post the anal- 
ysis forms in a few minutes. 

The third column under each 
month is headed ‘‘Cks, Coll.,’’ mean- 
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ing ‘‘checks collected,’’ and in it is 
entered the number of checks in the 
deposit. 

The analysis forms are posted 
every morning with the data of the 
preceding business day. On the first 
of every month, the three columns 
are footed and the totals entered in 
the space provided. The number of 
checks paid against the account is 
taken from the statement and is en- 
tered at the top of the column op- 
posite the name of the month. 

With this data, the cost of hand- 
ling the account is figured. Refer- 
ring to the rectangular space below 
the month’s totals, we subtract from 
the total of all the balances for the 
month, the required 20% reserve. 
In the sample shown here, 20% of 
$103,700 is $20,700, which, when sub- 
tracted from the total balance leaves 
$83,000. From this we, in turn, sub- 
tract the $2,000 in float, leaving $81,- 
000, the net of all balances for the 
month. We divide this by 30 to get 
the average balance and then allow 
interest on this amount at 5%. We 
arrive at a gross earning of $11.25. 

From this, we subtract the es- 
timated cost of the business handled. 
The cost of collecting 72 checks at 
1% eents each equals $1.08. The 44 
checks paid against the account are 
charged at 2% cents each, amount- 
ing to $1.10, making a grand total of 
$2.18. This amount subtracted from 
the $11.25 gross profit, leaves an in- 
dicated earning for the month of 
$9.07 on this account. 

Any system such as this must be 
handled with intelligence and dis- 
eretion, and will, often have to be 
modified to fit special conditions in 
an account. The same exact rules 
cannot be applied to all accounts in- 
flexibly. 

Modifications and interpolations 
are sometimes necessary. For ex- 
ample, in the case of accounts with 
deposits composed of a very large 
number of checks, we figure the cost 
at 1%4 cents per check collected in- 
stead of 1% cents, on the theory that 
it costs us less to handle 400 or 500 
checks in a bunch than the same num- 
ber of items spread over 20 or 50 
accounts. 

The amounts of 1% cents for 
checks collected and 2% cents 
for checks paid are our own approx- 
imations. Various banks have dif- 
ferent figures for these charges, 
ranging all the way from one to as 
high as seven cents an item, but 
we think our charges are close con- 
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Eleven Steps In A 
Simple System Of 


Account Analysis 


. Record daily balances to 
the nearest $100. 


. Enter the number of 
checks deposited daily. 


. Enter the float multi- 
plied by the average 
number of days required 
for collection. 


. Add the daily balances 
for the entire month. 


. Subtract 20% (reserve). 


. Subtract total float of 
the month. 


. Divide the result by 30 
(or 31). 


. Multiply this “average 
loanable balance” by 
your average interest 
rate on loans (or an arbi- 
trary rate) to get the 
gross earnings for the 
month. 


. Multiply your cost for 
handling checks collected 
by the number of checks 
collected. 


. Multiply your cost of 
handling checks paid by 
the number of checks 
paid. 


. Add your costs and sub- 
tract from gross earnings 
and you have an indi- 
cated profit or loss figure. 





sidering our own conditions. 

Should all the accounts in the ledg- 
ers be analyzed? There appears to be 
no good reason for applying the anal- 
ysis to small personal accounts. The 
system is chiefly designed as a check 
on commercial or business accounts. 

We started the system with 25 ac- 
counts, selected to be representative 
of the books as a whole, and then 
gradually added others. When an 
account plainly shows a substantial 
profit to the bank month after month, 
we remove it from the list. After 
these eliminations, we find that, with 
a few exceptions, the accounts which 
we now regluarly analyze are the 
new ones about which we are uncer- 
tain and the old ones which are either 
on the fence or are outright losers. 


It is significant that some of our 
‘“biggest’’ accounts are our heaviest 


losers. 

Having arrived at our figures, 
what do we do with them? Here 
again, it is entirely a matter of in- 
dividual differences, as the psycholo- 
gists say. If an account is a gainer 
for the bank, or at least pays its way, 
all is well. Some accounts which are 
consistent losers for the bank are 
made the victims of a direct charge 
of the indicated amount of the loss 
(not an arbitrary 50 cents or $1 a 
month). Sometimes, however, other 
business or some personal connee- 
tions make it politically inexpedient 
to do this. 


How Unprofitable Accounts 
Are Made To Pay 


Often it is found that a little study 
of the business of an unprofitable ae- 
count will reveal some means whereby 
it ean be improved so as to pay its 
way. One of our accounts, a local 
branch of a national concern, showed 
a monthly loss to us of from $3 to $5. 
The custom was to make a deposit 
four or five times a month of a large 
check drawn on a New York bank. 
As New York is a three-day point for 
collection items, the float on these 
checks was rather excessive. 

An arrangement was made with 
the home office of the company to de- 
posit checks on Chicago, a one-day 
point, instead of New York, and from 
a money loser, the account has been 
changed so that it now pays its way 
and sometimes shows us a small 
profit on the monthly balance. 

In several cases where an account 
has shown a loss, owing to a smal] 
balance during the month, we have 
arranged with the depositors to make 
a transfer of funds from some other 
bank account to their account with 
us, thus boosting the monthly total 
on which we allow the 5% interest. 

I recall a ease of a customer who 
went on a veritable debauch of draw- 
ing checks. I don’t know what the 
idea was, if any, but he drew a 
ridiculously large number of checks, 
and for items that should have been 
paid in cash. We told this customer 
gently but firmly that he would have 
to clamp down on this unnecessary 
check business and he did so. 

In talking with the depositor about 
an unprofitable account, we have 
rarely had any unpleasantness to 
contend with at all. Most people, 
when we show them their analysis 
sheet and let them see the consistent 
loss month after month, will be per- 
fectly open and decent about it. 
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| Securities and Investments 


Good Bonds—Good Reserve 


Your Bank’s Reserve should Be—~ ° 


HE securities in your bank’s re- 
serve must be examined and an- 
alyzed with great frequency if you 


are to maintain 
the one most 
important pol- 
iey for your 
' reserve—ready 
marketability. 
; Daily events, 
political and 
social, fre- 
quently change 
the aspect of 
certain invest- 
ments. That is 
why this bank 
makes it a pol- 
iey to regular- 
; ly analyze con- 
ditions that 
might influence 


peer 


the values of invest- i 


ments of its reserve. 
Our analysis is 
largely based upon 2 
the following sched- 
ule of points: 


1. Safety of Principal 3 
2. Marketability 

3. Diversification 4 
4. Credit of Borrower 

5. Yield 


In selecting secur- 





ities for the bond in- 5 
F vestment account, 
f one must bear up- 
PY permost in mind the 
3 fact that this ac- 
count is a reserve 6. 


account, and its pri- 
mary purpose is to 
meet unusual cash 
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~ Readily Available 
Reasonably Safe 
Always Marketable 


_ 


demands. It is the duty of this ae- 
count to place the bank in the most 
liquid position possible. Therefore, it 


By MURRAY MACLEOD 


Vice Pres., Irving Park National Bank, Chicago 


must consist of seeurities that have 


Bonds on foreign indus- 
try such as a Berlin 
elevated line need an 
expert to determine 
their changing value. 


To 
Safeguard 
Your 
Investments 


Employ an analyst to determine the value of 
your securities. 


. An analysis must be specific—must be of the 


securities in the portfolio. 


. Get advice on selling and buying. 


. Test your securities for marketability, yield, 


and reputation of the concern issuing them. 


. When market prices of your holdings are 


much above or below what you paid, con- 
sult an expert. 


Get bids on your bonds to check their 
market value. 


been selected with these points in 


mind. 

Note that while it 
is one of the five im- 
portant points, 
‘“YIELD”’ has been 
placed ‘last on the 
list. This has been 
done purposely to 
emphasize the im- 
portance of the other 
points. 

For the small city 
banker, or for the 
eountry banker, 
there are provided 
many means with 
which to insure the 
right type of bond 
reserve account. And 
inexpensive ways, 
too. 

The first is a finan- 
cial ageney such as 
Moody’s, with which 
every banker is fa- 
miliar. Such a serv- 
ice can be utilized to 
check your  pur- 
chases, and to keep 
your list well up to 
date. 

Another is the 
correspondent bank. 
These great city 
banks maintain a 
large department 
just for the purpose 
of assisting their 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Infantry Tactics 


Knowing that sales 
contact accompanies all 
successful advertising, 
Bill Wilson runs a massed 
attack by stockholders, 
directors, officers, em- 
ployes and customers. 


VERY day, Bill Wilson, scanned 

the list of new accounts opened 
at the Gibraltar National the day be- 
fore with the anxious expression of 
a cat at a mouse hole. He’d had a 
bright idea some three weeks before, 
but he needed one particular event 
before he felt he could spring it 
properly. 

At last he found what he was 
waiting for. A new customer’s name. 
address and opening balance was 
followed by the notation ‘‘Intro- 
duced by K. Moderwell, president.’’ 

‘““Aha!’’ said Bill, to himself. 
‘‘Here it is at last. Now we'll start 
the war.”’ 

He grabbed his hat and left the 
bank to return 15 minutes later with 
exactly 14 red roses. 


Bill Pinned A Rose On The 
President 


President Moderwell looked up 
from his morning’s mail with some 
surprise when Bill approached him 
with a huge gray florist’s box under 
one arm. Surprise changed to dumb- 
founded astonishment when the new 
business manager opened that box in 
perfect silence, selected a blossom, 
picked up a pin from the president’s 
tray, and proceeded in impressive 
silence to pin that blossom to the 
president’s left lapel. 

He dropped back to admire the 
effect and had plenty of time to do 
so before Mr. Moderwell found voice 
to inquire: 

**And what’s all this about ?’’ 

‘*Well-deserved recognition, that’s 
all,’’ explained Bill. ‘‘ You brought 
the bank a new customer yesterday. 
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For 


anking Victories | 


No. 9 in the Bill Wilson series 


By R. E. PORTER 


Bill Wilson 
Philosophy 


. New business effort 


improves customer 
service. 


. Competition stimu- 


lates personal effort. 


. Officers, employes, 


directors, and stock- 
holders should have 
a “family” feeling to- 
ward the growth of 
the bank. 


. Business the bank 


must “compete” for 
should be solicited by 
officers. 


. Employes should be 


paid for every new 
customer they secure. 


. Results of officer so- 


licitation should be 
computed in ‘‘net 
profit” and not in 
“gross business.” 





So did 13 of our other officers and 
employes. I think it would be quite 
a stunt for you, personally, to pre- 
sent a rose-bud to the men who are 
entitled to wear one today. They’l! 
fade by tomorrow, but we’ll have a 
new box for today’s producers. ”’ 

It worked. 

After the first day, the president's 
secretary made the distributions— 
but for a month, the daily florist bills 
of the Gibraltar National showed a 
pretty steady upward curve, (In- 
cidentally, Bill got the florist’s ae- 
count) and then a new feature was 
introduced. 


The “War of the Roses” 


They called it the ‘‘War of the 
Roses.’’ The rose wearers of the 
month were divided into two teams 
(equality based on performance) and 
a new-account producer got a red 
or a white rose according to his team. 

The score was kept in two big vases 
on the President’s desk filled with 
artificial roses. After sixty days, 
every scoring member of the team 
which gave Mr. Moderwell the bigger 
bouquet was promised a Russian 
leather billfold at the bank’s expense. 

President Moderwell let it be 
known that these billfolds were a 
hint as to one consideration that 
would weigh with him in adjusting 
salaries. 

When the War of the Roses was 
storming along toward a garrison 
finish, it was decided to give a dinner 
for all scoring members of boti 
teams, at which presentations could 
be made of the (hint) wallets and 


(Continued on page 75) 
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ROM King Charles II of Eng- 

land, William Penn obtained a 
land grant to the country in and 
about Philadelphia. In 1681, after 
carefully planning the type of set- 
tlement which was to be founded on 
his grant, William Penn sent Cap- 
tain Markham to this country as 
deputy Governor and followed, him- 
self, shortly afterward. 

Penn selected the name of Phila- 
delphia. He commissioned Thomas 
Ilolme to lay out the city, and Holme 
devised the checker-board system of 
streets, which still is followed. Penn 
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By Ewing Galloway 


ULY A SHRINE. The beloved Liberty Bell in its 
beautiful white setting in Independence Hall. 


Historical Philadelphia 


Information supplied by The Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce that will make your trip to the 
A. B. A. convention more enjoyable and profitable 


came on the ground and formally 
established the city that was to be 
the haven of all those in the old 
world who desired freedom of con- 
science, freedom of education, and 
freedom to develop. 

In the eighteenth century, Phila- 
delphia was the leading city of the 
American continent. This was due 
primarily to religious toleration, the 
welcome extended to better types of 
foreign nations, the great natural re- 
sources and diversified industries and 
agriculture which furnished mate- 
rial for commerce, and the mingling 


of sects and races which developed 
an intellectual type more liberal and 
progressive than in any other section 
of the new country. 

In the period preceding the Revolu- 
tion, Philadelphia had developed 
beyond all cities in education, arts, 
science, industry and commerce. 

In the events leading up to the 
Revolution Philadelphia became the 
storm center. It was in Philadelphia 
that the first stirrings against the 
British Government became evident. 
In 1773 a tea meeting passed resolu- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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e Landslide 


The decided swing to the card ledger system for savings and book- 
keeping operations is due to these four fundamental advantages: 


1—Important saving of floor space 


2—Greater speed in rendering customer service 


3—Greater convenience to employees 


4—Fire protection of ledger records within the department; 
by use of Shaw-Walker ledger desk pictured here. 
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National Cash Register posted system at Union Square Savings Bank, New 


e Savings ard 


Shaw-Walker, in devising a complete set 
of standard card forms for both hand post- 
ing and automatic posting machines, has 
played an important part in the modern 
swing to card ledger systems. 


The ledger supplies and the trays for the 
cards are so designed that 15,000 accounts 
can be housed in the Shaw-Walker Savings 
Ledger desk, taking up less than 15 square 
feet of floor space. This desk offers com- 


plete fire protection to the ledger both 
day and night. It is insulated the same as 
the Shaw-Walker Executive Safe. 

The Shaw-Walker fire-protected desk is 
the ideal housing equipment for the ledger 
cards and typifies the completeness of the 
Shaw-Walker line of specialty equipment 
and supplies for all modern card ledger 
systems of savings and bookkeeping oper- 
ations, including hand and mechanical 
operations. Mail the coupon! 


HAW-WALKER 


SPECIAL BANK REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Other SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL REPORT BULLETIN 
ae TT sa Pea 





Gentlemen: Send me, FREE and without obligation, a copy of your Special Report Bulletin, MODERN 
METHOD OF SAVINGS LEDGER ACCOUNTING, which I understand is a compilation of fe- 
ports from progressive banks concerning successful changes they have made in their bookkeeping 
routine and installations of equipment that have brought them greater operating efficiency. 


| es ee ee ee ee 
Name of Bank 


a 


Bookkeeping Desks 
Forms for All Records 
Filing Cabinets 
Teller’s Vault Trucks 
Check Sorting Racks 
Posting Trays; in fact, 
everything for all other 
bank system operations. 
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HE central section of Philadelphia as seen from the air. The mixture of skyscrapers and 
lower buildings clearly shows the rapid development in buildings in the Quaker City. 


HILADELPHIA Welcomes 


American Bankers 


Some of the things of interest bankers will find 
in “The City of Brotherly Love” where the 
American Bankers Association wasformed in 1876 


Vice Pres., United Gas Improvement Co. 


HE business and _ professional 

men of Philadelphia are gratified 
that the bankers of the city have ex- 
tended an enthusiastic, heartfelt and 
cordial invitation to the American 
Bankers Association to hold its meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. 

The City of Brotherly Love— 
world famed for its hospitality, holds 
much of interest to the bankers of 
the country. 

Philadelphia holds a unique and 
enviable position among the com- 
munities of America. 

Alone, of the cities in this coun- 
try, it has the background of a glor- 
ious history; a present of enviable 
accomplishments of which it can 
justifiably boast ; and, the promise of 
a still-greater future for which its 
citizens are broadly planning in a 
forward-looking fashion. 

Philadelphia is the privileged 
guardian of ‘‘the birthplace of the 
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By PHILIP H. GADSDEN 


nation’’ and of many patriotic 
shrines, dear to the hearts of the 
liberty-loving people of the world. 

The city from its earliest days has 
occupied a leading position in the 
financial affairs of the nation, and 
‘it is today the country’s third 
largest financial center.”’ 

Here, ‘‘the first bank, established 
under a charter from Congress, was 
organized in 1781.”’ 


Philadelphia A Leader In Life 


Insurance 


‘*The first life insurance company 
organized in America was instituted 
in Philadelphia in 1809.”’ 

‘*Philadelphia has the distinction 
of having established the country’s 
first savings bank in 1816.’’ 

‘The country’s first building and 
loan association, was organized in 
Philadelphia in 1831,’’ and ‘‘today 
the building and loan associations in 


Pres. Philadelphia Chamber o {Commerce 


Philadelphia exceed in the volume of 
their assets and of their business 
those of any other city in America.”’ 

“‘The first national bank under 
the present national banking act, was 
chartered in Philadelphia in 1863.’’ 

When the founders of the nation 
were harrassed by a lack of money 
and their efforts seemed doomed to 
failure, it was a Philadelphia banker 
—the ill-fated Robert Morris—who 
raised the necessary funds to carry 
on the government and wage the war 
of the Revolution to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Again, during the days of the Civil 
War, when the government at Wash- 
ington was unable to raise the neces- 
sary moneys to carry on, it was a 
Philadelphia financier—Jay Cooke— 
who took up the burden and ob- 
tained for the government its neces- 
sary financial support. 





(Continued on page 47) 
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ep you ever watch 
your customers in a 
waiting line, Mr. Bank 
Officer? If you haven't, 
just do what the man in 
the picture is doing some 
busy afternoon, or, espe- 
cially on Saturday morn- 
ing. 

You may be surprised 
to find that smooth-run- 
ning organization in which 
you take so much pride, 
missing a cog somehow. 
You'll hear reproving remarks, see impatient 
faces and hear the staccato of impatient feet 
tapping the floor. Customers aren't getting the 
service they want! 

The reason, too, is simple. It is literally 
impossible for even the best teller to handle 
deposits of small coins with any appreciable 
speed. The contents of home savings banks 
must be carefully assorted and counted before 
being entered in the pass book. In the mean- 


HAT ABOUT THAT CONVENTION 
IN YOUR BANK LOBBY? 





time, good customers are 
wondering where they can 
find that marvelous serv- 
ice you broadcast to the 
world in your advertising. 

Back them up—these 
customers who want serv- 
ice! They're entitled to it. 
Change that lobby scene 
to one of pleased, prompt- 
ly-served patrons. 

It's an easy matter to 
make this change. 

Through the installation 
of the Standard-Johnson Model-F Machine 
your tellers can mow down the longest lines 
like blades of grass. The contents of home 
savings banks are placed in a hopper. While 
the passbook entry is being made the coins are 
assorted and counted, with the amounts in 
dollars and cents clearly recorded. 

The work of coin counting is reduced to one 
operation instead of one hundred. Write today 
for complete details. 


STANDARD- JOHNSON COMPANY 


371-373 Pacific Street + 
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The A. B. A. Convention Program 


Philadelphia, October 1-4, 1928 


UESTIONS of 
general public 
moment such as the 
farmer problem, the 
presidential cam. 
paign, and changing 
business conditions 
will mingle with tech- 
nical banking discus- 
sions on credit, the 
spread of group bank- 
ing, bank taxation 
and bank administra- 
tive problems in the various sessions 
of the American Bankers Association 
convention which will be held in 
Philadelphia October 1 to 4. 
The program shows that among 
the leading speakers will be: Thomas 


RK. Preston, president American 
Bankers’ Association, president 
Hamilton National Bank, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn.; Edwin A. Alder- 
man, president University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville; James A. 
Bacigalupi, president Bank of Italy 
National Trust and Savings Associa- 
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CRAIG B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice President, Union Trust Co., Chicago 


Acceding president American Bankers Association 


1928-1929 


tion, San Francisco; H. L. Russell, 
dean, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
econsin; Roy A. Young, governor, 
Federal Reserve Board, Washington. 
D. C.; L. T. MeFadden, chairman, 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.; Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice president Cleveland 


Trust Co., Cleveland, and J. W. 
McIntosh, comptroller of the cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C. The de- 
tailed program is as follows: 


The General 


Sessions 


First session, gen- 
eral convention, Acad- 
emy of Music, Tues- 
day, Oct. 2, 9:45 
A. M., orchestral con- 
cert; 10:30, call to 
order ; invocation ; ad- 
dress of the presi- 
dent; report, official 
acts and proceedings 
of executive council; address, ‘‘ The 
strength of Democracy,’’ Edwin A. 
Alderman, president, University of 
Virginia ; appointment of resolutions 
committee ; communications. 

Second session, general conven- 
tion, Academy of Music, Wednesday, 
Oct. 3, 9:45 A. M., orchestral con- 
cert; 10:30 A. M., call to order; in- 
vocation ; address by James A. Baci- 
galupi; report of nominating com- 
mittee and election of officers; re- 
port of resolutions committee. 

Third session, general convention, 
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DEPOSITORS’ SUPPLIES 
WORTHY TO REPRESENT YOUR BANK 
IN APPEARANCE AND PROTECTION 


~~ 


& 
f 


Antique Moorish supplies are a complete standardized line 





uper-Sarety Cuecks bound in 
Antique Moorish Covers create 
an unmistakable impression of quality 
wherever they are seen. When these 
attractive checks and covers are 
marked with the imprint of your seal 
or building, you can be sure that your 
bank is represented in a distinguished and attractive 
manner. 

Your customer will recognize at once that these are 
no ordinary depositors’ supplies. But he will appre- 
ciate more the “service of protection” that Super-Safety 
Checks render. These attractive checks expose with a 


eRe ey 1 


glaring white spot the first attempt to alter them with 
knife, ink eradicator or eraser. To prevent counterfeit- 
ing, their manufacture is guarded as the Government 
guards bank-note paper. They are available in all stand- 
ard check forms—made only to individual order—never 
sold in blank sheets. Their beautiful tints, their crisp 


“feel” of quality, and their delightful, smooth surface 











Trade-mark 





Prominent, well-established banks everywhere issue Super-Safety Checks 


are distinctions at once evident. For 
all these superiorities the cost of 
Super-Safety Checks is moderate. 

For use with Super-Safety Checks 
there is the handsome line of Antique 
Moorish Covers. Antique Moorish 
Savings and Commercial Pass Books, 
Pocket Check Covers, Ring-bound Customer Check 
Covers and Fillers, a complete standardized line, can 
be had in very attractive subdued shades of brown, 
green, red, blue and fawn. These pass books and check 
covers carry abroad the most favorable suggestion of 
dignity and good taste. 

It will be to your advantage to investigate these at- 
tractive supplies. Learn what Super-Safety Checks and 
Antique Moorish supplies have done to build prestige 
and preference for other banks. Get in touch with the 
Todd office in your city. Or return the coupon directly 
to us. Bankers’ Supply Division, The Todd Company, 
Rochester, Chicago, New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 


Bankers’ Supply Division, THE TODD COMPANY, 1137 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 10-28 
State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty-fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1200 Lawrence St., Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., 


Dallas, Texas. (Address nearest office.) 


Send me more information about Super-Safety Checks and Antique Moorish supplies. 


Name of Bank 


Street 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 


Acceding First Vice President 
A. B. A., 1928-1929 


Academy of Music, Thursday, Oct. 
4, 9:45 A. M.. orchestral concert; 
10:30 A. M., call to order; invoea- 
tion; address by H. L. Russell; un- 
finished business; new business; 
installation of officers. 


The Clearing House Section 


Ball Room, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Monday, Oct. 1, 9:30 
A. M. eall to order, president, 
O. Howard Wolfe, Cashier Phila- 
delphia National Bank, Phila- 
delphia; address of the presi- 
dent; appointment of commit- 
tees; address by Roy A. Young, 


Governor Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington, D. C.; 


‘‘Dynamie Banking,” L. T. 
MeFadden, chairman Committee 
on Banking and _ Curreney, 
House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; forum, on prob- 
lems of clearinghouse banks: 
‘‘Interest rates on deposits,’’ 
A. J. Veigel, president, National 
Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, St. Paul, Minn.; 
‘Experiences of a Regional 
Clearinghouse,’’ Dan V. Steph- 


ens, president, Fremont State 
Bank, Fremont, Nebraska: 


“Standard Report Forms From 
Bank Presidents To Their Di- 
rectors,’’ L. A. Andrew, Bank Com- 
missioner, Des Moines, Ia.; unfin- 
ished business ; new business ; report 
of committees; election and installa- 
tion of officers. 


The Savings Bank Division 


Ball Room,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Monday, Oct. 1, 2:30 P. M., 
call to order president George L. 
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Woodward, treasurer South Norwalk 
Savings Bank, South Norwalk, 
Conn.; address of the president ; ap- 
pointment of committees; address, 
‘*Answering Administrative Prob- 
lems,’’ Harold J. Stonier, educational 
director, American Institute of 
Banking, New York; ‘‘ The Taxation 
of Banks Compared With The Taxa- 
tion of Competing Moneyed Capi- 
tal,"’ Charles H. Mylander, secre- 
tary, Ohio Bankers Association, Col- 
umbus; ‘*A Digest of Methods Com- 
puting Interest On Savings In Use 
Throughout The United States,” 
Paul A. Pflueger, vice president 
United Seeurity Bank and Trust Co., 
San Franciseo; unfinished business ; 
new business; report of committees ; 
election and installation of officers. 


The State Bank Division 
Ball Room,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Tuesday, Oct. 2, 2:30 P. M., 
call to order, president M. H. Malott, 





THOMAS R. PRESTON 
A. B. A. President, 1927, 1928 


president Citizens Bank, Abilene, 
Kan.; address of the president ; ap- 
pointment of committees; address, 
‘‘Need for the Preservation of the 
Unit Banking System,’’ R. S. Hecht, 
president, Hibernia Bank and Trust 
New Orleans; ‘‘New Invest- 
nent Program for a New Economic 
Era,’’ Leonard P. Ayres, vice presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co.; forum, 
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ROME C. STEPHENSON 


Acceding 2nd Vice President 
American Bankers Association 


brief discussion of problems of spe- 

cial interest to state banks, leaders of 

discussions limited to ten minutes 

each: ‘‘Inequality of State Bank 
Reserve Requirements,’’  M. 
Plin Beebe, president, Bank of 
Ipswich, Ipswich, 8S. D.; *‘In- 
stallation of Service Charges on 
Unprofitable Cheeking Ae- 
ecounts,’’ Paul P. Brown, seere- 
tary, North Carolina Bankers 
Association, Raleigh; ‘‘ Placing 
The Farmer on the Payroll,” 
S. J. High, president Peoples 
Bank and Trust Co., Tupelo, 
Miss.; unfinished business; new 
business ; reports of committees; 
election and installation of of- 
ficers. 


The State Secretaries Section 


South Garden, Bellevue-Strat- 

ford Hotel, Wednesday, Oct. 3, 
2:00 P. M., eall to order, presi- 
dent William A. Philpott, Jr. 
secretary, Texas Bankers <Asso- 
ciation, Dallas, Texas; ‘‘A Few 
Rambling Remarks from the Dis- 
jointed President,’’ President 
Philpott; appointment of com- 
mittees. Note: The section 
studies banking and association 
problems through committees 
whose reports are made the basis 

of this program, each subject to be 
introduced by the committee chair- 
man and followed by general discus- 
sion: ‘‘Better Banking Methods,” 
H. G. Huddleston, secretary, Tennes- 
see Bankers Association; ‘‘ County 
Organization and Credit Bureaus,” 
Haynes MeFadden, secretary, Geor- 
gia Bankers Association; ‘‘ Bank 
Operation Costs and Income,’’ Paul 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The “Mark” 


Good Banking Service 


Resources over $45,000,000.00 
OPEN ’TIL MIDNIGHT DAILY 


FRANKLIN TRUST 
COMPANY | 


Southwest Corner Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


West Phila. Office NJ Germantown Office 
52nd and Market Sts. 5708 Germantown Ave. 


Front Street Office Frankford Office 
Front‘and Market Sts. Frankford Ave. and Paul St. 


THE BANK THAT GAVE PHILADELPHIA DAY-AND-NIGHT SERVICE 
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PurtapetpHtA Bankers Lead In | 


Building Program 


HAT Philadelphia banks have 

been the leaders in the building 
program of that city for the past 
three years is indicated by the fact 
that the banks have built 36 build- 
ings at an average cost of over half 
a million dollars per building, where- 
as the city as a whole has built 
24,276 buildings at an average cost 
of less than $10,000. 

Building permits for the largest 
investment in bank buildings were 
taken out in 1926. It was during 
that year that the building permit 
for the huge building of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. was secured. 
The total for bank buildings for that 
year was 12 buildings at a cost of 
$12,221,000. 

In 1927, permits were taken out 
for 11 bank buildings at a total cost 
of $3,810,000. During the first 


eight months of 1928, permits were 
issued for 13 bank buildings at a 
total cost of $3,914,000. 

The two outstanding bank build- 


This 30-story bank and office yey ee 
elity- 


$10,000,000, is now occupied by the 
Philadelphia Trust Co. 
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ings of this period are the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co., a 30-story building cost- 
ing $10,000,000, and the First 
National Bank, 22 stories. 

Both of these buildings are 
monumental and a real credit 
to Philadelphia and might be 
classified as leaders in an era 
of skyseraper buildings. 

To give an idea of the mod- 
ern style of these buildings a 
brief description of them is 
given here, and photographs 
are reproduced : ; 

The architecture of the 
First National Bank build- 
ing is reminiscent of the 
Romanesque, but only in de- 
tail. In spirit it is modern, 
with its slender vertical lines 
and setbacks conforming with 
the prevailing trend in the de- 
sign of tall buildings. With 
its use of color at the top anc 
the sloping colored tile roof 





surmounting it all, it is a 
definite contribution to 
the skyline of Philadel- 
phia from all angles. 

The design of the exterior is 
a distinct departure from the 
‘walled in’’ banking institu- 
tion of the past as it fully ex- 
presses the trend of modern 
banking arrangements of open, 
spacious quarters. Great bronze 
grilles open up the base of the 
building. The entire central 
portion of the Walnut Street 
front contains a great bronze 
grille 22 feet wide by 30 feet 
high, giving full view to the 
interior. 

The 15th Street facade has 
five great bronze screens 
starting four feet above the 
floor and extending to the ceil- 
ing 26 feet above. The grilles 
are separated by great stone 
columns and the grilles on both 
the front and the side are 
flanked with massive stone 
pylons properly proportioned 





ee ee 
x ~~ 


ee 


_ This splendid new building of the First Nat- 
ional Bank of Philadelphia embodies many 
modern ideas of architecture in its 22 stories. 


to lend full support to the gracefully 
receding upper stories. 

The base of the building is stone 
of a warm color with golden veinings 
several stories high. From that 
point up, brick is the chief material, 
with polychrome terra cotta embel- 
lishment as the eye nears the top. 

The safe deposit department and 
vaults occupy the entire first base- 
ment floor, accessible from the bank 
floor by means of a monumental 
staircase in the rear of the public 
space. 

Elevators serve the safe deposit 
department from the ground floor. 
A separate bank lift is provided be- 
tween the safe deposit department 
and the bank floor to carry the books, 
cash and securities from the vault to 
the various departments. 

A private entrance is provided 
for the safe conveyance of money to 


the vaults. (Continued on page 94) 
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‘TRADESMENS NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


formed by the merger of 


TRADESMENS NATIONAL BANK 
(GUARANTEE TRUST & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
and CHELTEN TRUST COMPANY 


will continue the business of these companies beginning 


SEPTEMBER 172, 1928 


at the following locations 


MAIN OFFICE CENTRAL OFFICE 
320 Chestnut Street * 1420 Walnut Street 


GERMANTOWN OFFICE WEST PHILADELPHIA OFFICE NORTH PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
5614 Germantown Ave. 9 South Fifty-second St. Broad and Louden Sts. 





Affiliated Institutions 


The Tradesmens Corporation Chelten Title Insurance Company 





OFFICERS 


Howarp A. Logs, Chairman Hersert W. Goopaty, President 
Howarp E. Youna. . . Vice-President Howarp E. Demy......... Cashier Joun E. Crowe....... Asst. Cashier 
Epmunp WituraMs... . Vice-President j. M. Furezeuz....... Asst. Cashier a ee 
S. E. Guccenuten . . . Vice-President WittiaM J. Jamison... Asst. Cashier 
L. H. Sanrorp....... Vice-President Artaur M. Jenxins. . . Asst. Cashier Vicror THomas....... Asst. Cashier 
H. D. McCartuy..... Vice-President Ciype F. Brown ..... Asst. Cashier Me Fy xk 6h Asst. Cashier 






TRUST DEPARTMENT 


C. B. Zimmeruine, Asst. Trust Officer Jesse S. Sueparp... Trust Officer Exy J. Smita, Asst. Trust Officer 
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Insurance Companies of Philadelphia 


Their Growth And Prestige 


HILADELPHIA 
of 
marine 


has the honor 
having established the first 
insurance company on the 
continent, and this company was the 
first to write both fire and marine in- 
surance. Today there are 
where around 100 insurance ¢com- 
panies with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia doing business all over the 
world. 


some- 


It would be impossible in a short 
space to give information regarding 
all of these and, indeed, this is not 
necessary. But it will be interesting 
to bankers to know that the Insur- 
anee Company of North America, 
which was the first marine insurance 
company, was organized in the same 
room in Independence Hall in which 
the representatives of the original 
colonies signed the Declaration of 
Independence. 


The Beginning Of The Insurance 
Company of North America 


Although the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania did not formally grant a 
charter until 1794, the organization 
was completed in 1792. The original 
capital was $600,000, which was a 
large amount at that time. The pres- 
ent capital is seven and a half million 
and the gross premiums for 1927 
amounted to $46,718,536. This com- 
pany oceupies its own building, which 
is one of the largest and finest in- 
surance company office buildings in 
the world. 

Another interesting company is 
the one originally organized by the 
volunteer firemen of Philadelphia. 
The firemen who were protecting 
buildings against from fire 
claimed that any profit arising from 
insurance against loss by fire should 
really go to the good of the service. 
An association was formed in 1817 
which was composed of 11 engine and 
fire hose companies. This was the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia and 
today it ranks 16 in the list of the 
largest fire insurance companies in 
America. 

The property of the various fire 
fighting companies was pledged for 
the acts of the trustees. If there 
proved to be a loss in excess of what 
was known as “‘capital stock,’’ the 
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loss 








The new building of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia. 


whole property of the whole organ- 
ization was to be divided pro-rata 
among the claimants. The ‘‘ capital 
stock” was the premium and interest 
accummlation. 

In 1820 the association was iIncor- 


porated. By 1833 its membership 





CHARLES H. HOLLAND 


President, Independence Companies, 
Philadelphia. 


consisted of 28 fire engine companies 
and 17 hose companies. In 1838 it 
was authorized by the legislature to 
do a general fire insurance business. 
In 1861 the trustees declared a div- 
idend of $640 to each of the fire com- 


panies, Which then numbered 47. 

When the volunteer fire companies 
gave place to the paid department, 
an act of the legislature created a 
company known as the Fire Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia with a capital 
stock of 10,000 shares at $50 each, 
The old capital was distributed 
among the companies then compos- 
ing the association and the Fire As- 
sociations of Philadelphia entered 
the insurance field in competition 
with other joint stock companies. 

Philadelphia does not seem to be 
quite such a center for life insurance 
as for other classes of insurance for 
there are only seven life insuranee 
companies, 


The Independence Companies 


Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, is rich in a history that ante- 
dates the ‘*Declaration’’ by almost 
50 years. All about this venerable 
spot, history of another kind is be- 
ing written every day. It is a his- 
tory of progress. 

In 1924, the Penn Building, the 
first office structure in Philadelphia, 
occupied a site on Walnut Street, 
near Fifth, close by Independence 
Square. 

Today, that site is marked by an 
eight story modern office building— 
the home of The Independence In- 
demnity Co. and the Independence 
Fire Insurance Co. The indemnity 
company commenced to write busi- 
ness just two years prior to its oe- 
cupaney of the new home which is 
such a testimonial to its success—as- 
sured from the very unusual way in 
which the company came into exist- 
ence. 

In April, 1921, nearly 100 men 
from all parts of the United States, 
each paying his own expenses, ar- 
rived in New York City to pay 
tribute to the president of an insur- 
ance company they then represented 
as agents, and to celebrate that com- 
pany’s tenth anniversary. This was 
a splendid example of affection for 
a leader. 

While a little group of these men 
were discussing the remarkable char- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Welcome 


Each an influence in the stabili- 
zation of business, the great 
world institutions of insurance 
and banking have much in com- 
mon. Conscious of this close and 
pleasant relationship 


INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 
of Philadelphia 


extend a fraternal greeting and 
a hearty welcome to the dele- 
gates to the American Bankers 
Association who will visit “The 
Birthplace of the Nation” on 
October first for their Fifty- 
fourth Annual Convention. 
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INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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Home Offices: PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES H, HOLLAND 
President 
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PHILADELPHIA’S 


Banks 


And 
Bankers 





Interesting facts regarding 
the financial institutions 
in one of the country’s 
chief banking centers. 





ITH eapital of over $111,000,- 

000 and surplus and profits of 
over $287,000,000, the strength of 
Philadelphia’s banks and trust com- 
panies is plain. Usually a bank that 
can boast as much surplus and profits 
as capital stock, is proud of its record 





Harry J. Haas, vice chairman of the general 
convention committee and vice president of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia. 
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Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of the Philadelphia National 
Bank and chairman of the general convention committee. 


and deserves to be, but here is a 
whole city with surplus and profits 
much more than twice as much as 
capital. 

The leader in both eapital and sur- 
plus is the Philadelphia National 
Bank which is a consolidation of the 
Philadelphia-Girard National 
Bank and the Franklin 
Fourth Street National Bank, 
which went into effect April 7, 
1928. The eapital of this bank 
is $14,000,000. The surplus 
and net profits is $39,649,076.- 
46. Deposits at the time of 
the consolidation were $274,- 
339,743.29. 

It is fitting that the presi- 
dent of this, Philadelphia’s 
largest bank should be the 
chairman of the A. B. A. con- 
vention committee. Joseph 
Wayne, Jr. has been the mov- 
ing spirit in preparing for the 
convention in Philadelphia 
the first week of October. 
Levy L. Rue is chairman of 
the board and an active figure 
in the development of Phila- 
delphia’s financial strength 
and QO. Howard Wolfe is 
cashier of this same bank and 
is also active in convention 
work. 

Second in point of capital 


is the Real Estate Land Title & 
Trust Co. doing a general banking 
and trust business with $7,500,000. 

Next comes the Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Co. with $6,700,000 capi- 
tal. William P. Gest is chairman of 
the board and Henry G. Brengle is 





Herbert W. Goodall, president of the 
Tradesmens National Bank and Trust 


Co. Member, general convention com- 
mittee. 
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Saving Time. 
and Expense for the 
MotoristzDepositor 






During the past 65 years, First National Bank 
in Detroit has inaugurated many new kinds 
of customer-service. In solving the parking 
problem, which is daily becoming more serious 
to the downtown banks of every large city, the 
exasperating loss of time in finding parking 
space has been eliminated for thousands of 
motorist-depositors. 











In the second unit of the First 
Nattonal Bank building ts an 800-car 
garage for use of customers while 
transacting business in the bank. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 














FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 
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C. A. Harris, Jr 
Pres., Franklin Tr. Co., 
Phila. 


president. Frank M. Hardt, vice 
president of this bank, is one of the 
active members of the Philadelphia 
convention committee. 

The Bank of North America & 
Trust Co. of which John H. Mason 
is president, is fourth in point of 
capital with $5,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania Co. is next with 





Charles S. Calwell, president Corn 


Exchange National Bank. Member 


general convention committee. 


$4,000,000. C. S. W. Packard is 
president and Arthur V. Morton, 
vice president, is a member of the 
general convention committee. It is 
interesting to note here that this com- 
pany comes third in surplus and 
profits with $19,121,770. 

Number six in point of capital is 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank, a 
recent consolidation of the Trades- 
men’s National Bank, the Chelten 
Trust Co. and the Guarantee Trust 


4 
i 


C.S. W. Packard, Pres., 
Pennsylvania Co. 
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L. L. Rue, Chairman, 
Philadelphia Nat. Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. G. Felix, V. P., 
Colonial Trust Co. 


# 


Ms 


L. E. Jones, President, 
First National Bank 





A. B. Dauphinee, V. P., 
Franklin Trust Co. 


O. Howard Wolfe, Cashier, 
Philadelphia National Bank 





H. Ennis Jones, V. P., 
Franklin Trust Co. 





LS 


Arthur V. Morton, vice president, 
Pennsylvania Company, for Insurance 
on Lives. Member, general conven- 
tion committee. 


Frank G. Sayre, V. P., 
Pennsylvania Co. 


C. H. Chaffee, V. P., 
First National Bank 


Richard L. Austin 
Federal Reserve Bank, 
Philadelphia. 


————— ————— 








Henry G. Brengle, Pres,, 
Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co. 


& Safe Deposit Co. The combined 
capital of the new institution is 
3,300,000. The president of this 
new institution is Herbert W. Good- 
all, who is also a member of the gen- 
eral convention committee and one 
of the prime movers in the develop- 
ment of Philadelphia’s financing. 
Number seven in point of capital 





Thomas S. Gates, Vice Pres., 
Drexel & Company, Philadelphia 


is the Provident Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia with $3,199,920. A. Barton 
Townsend is president. 

The Real Estate Trust €o. is next 
with $3,131,200. And number nine 
in point of capital is the Bankers 
Trust Co. with $3,075,000. S. H. 
sarker is president. 

Following along closely as number 
ten in amount of capital is the 
Girard Trust Co. with $3,000,000. 


(Continued on page 51) 


J. C. Neff, V. P., 
Fidelity-Philadelphia 
rust Co. 
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Equitable Foreign Banking 


Service 


The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York occupies an unusual po- 
sition in the field of foreign banking. 
With large branches in Paris and 
London and over 11,000 banking cor- 
respondents throughout the world, 

















it offers facilities which are a distinct —_ 
asset to firms doing a foreign business. lis = 
- —s 
— 
An Account in London or . 
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Paris 
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Merchants can save interest, pro- 




















vide funds for the convenient pay- — U4 
ment of their European bills and = x 
establish a valuable European credit a 
reference by opening an account in ae 





our London or Paris Offices. 

























Foreign Credit Information 


We furnish our customers with up- 
to-date credit information regarding 
individuals, firms, or corporations 
throughout the world. 


neg A new oflice for 
Cables ae sent and recived by us “The Equitable of Paris” 


one a minute. We have arranged 


many special codes for our custom- 
ers, saving them time and money 


. | M4 b . . . . . 
2 ee The Equitable, now in its own six-story 
Pe building at 41 Rue Cambon (with an-en- 
Our service includes the handling trance also at 11 Boulevard de la Madelei ne), 
of all loans arising out of the impor- “. ; oy ° 4% 
tation or exportation of commodities is in the center of Paris’ business activity. 


by our customers. 


The increased facilities provided by this 


Import Letters of Credit ; ‘ 
se sbeaicabatin new office place The Equitable in a better 


We issue Import Letters of Credit 


pO Neha nee Byeeadiniera Sooners: Aa position than ever before to aid correspon- 
dollars or in st ae 

in the port of shipment. Highly - ° : . 
unk taea-cae aetelened: cea dent banks in the transaction of their foreign 


i d facilit he handli . 
of their merchandise. business. 
Foreign Exchange Trading Read the column at the left. 


The Equitable is a leading bank in 
foreign exchange transactions, buy- 
ing and selling cable transfers, buy- 


ing sight and time documentary bills HE E { J 
in roe ng = making T “6 ITABLE 
contracts for purchase and sale of 
foreign exchange payable a future TRUST COMPANY 
ates. 

OF NEW YORK 


Exchange 11 BROAD STREET 


Checks and drafts may be obtained 


from us, issued on all parts of the Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street 
world, payable in dollars or in for- 
eign currencies. Mail transfers of (Telephone: State 8312) 


foreign payments are also arranged. 
gn pay B District REPRESENTATIVES: 

rn hod £ BALTIMORE - PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA 

E. T. C. Travelers’ Letters ForEIGN OFFICES: LONDON - PARIS - MEXICO CITY 


of Credit 
















Home Orrice: 11 Broad St., New York, connected by direct 


E. T. C. Credits are cashable all private wire with Chicago office. 
over the world. They are safe, con- 
venient and economical. Inquire at Total resources more than $500,000,000 


any Equitable Office. 


© E. T. C. of N.Y., 1928 
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HILADELPHIA comes rightful- 
lv by its title of ‘*‘The World’s 
Greatest Workshop ”’ because it pro- 
duces a greater number of vitally es- 
sential articles than any other mu- 
nicipality, and fashions more of the 
world’s necessities. 
are tiresome, 
When it is 
understood that with one-sixtieth of 


Kieures sometimes 


but often impressive. 


ihe country’s population, this city 
produces more than one-twenty-fifth 
of all 
is easy to visualize the importance 
of Philadelphia’s manufacturing. 
Many things have contributed to 
Philadelphia’s greatness in the in- 
dustrial field. Accessibility to raw 
materials, both of this and 
nations, physical facilities for spread 
of industries, unusual type of labor, 
and attention upon the part of gen- 
erations of industrial leaders and 


‘‘American-made goods,’’ it 


other 


Industrial and Commercial 
PHILADELPHIA... 


euployes to the industrial develop- 
inent of the city, have made Phila- 
del phia-made standard the 
world over. 


eoods 


Manufacturer To The World 


Virtually all cities do some sort 
of manufacturing for local or neigh- 
But when the whole 
demands and 
duets of one city, as in the ease of 
Philadelphia, it may safely be said 
that the city had attained supremacy 
in that field. 

Philadelphia is set down within a 
ring of nature’s bountiful gifts. 
Coal, steel and cement, for instance, 
are produced in the greatest quan- 
tities in the world right at the door 
of Philadelphia. Naturally, then, 
Philadelphia’s establishments have 
fashioned these for generations to 


Lorhood needs. 


world uses the pro- 





new plant of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, one of the world’s outstanding industrial institutions. 


ow this city leads in industry 


and commerce. Interesting 
facts for A. B. A. delegates 


such good effect that it leads the 
world in the production of. steel 
ships, locomotives, street ears, va- 


rious lines of hardware, storage bat- 
teries and other essentials, and that 
it should play the prime part in the 
great construction work constantly 
eoing forward in this country. 

Volumes could be written about. 
Philadelphia’s produetion. But only 
a few figures are needed to show its 
immensity. More diversity of pro- 
duets is shown in Philadelphia than 
ir. any other city, so that it is proper 
to say that all of Philadelphia’s eggs 
are not in one basket, nor is the city 
directly affected by seasonal condi- 
tions. 

Year by year the city produces 
about two billion dollars worth of 
manufactured products. Three- 
fifths of all of the street cars in the 
country are made here. 
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Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Bank—an example of the 
beautiful effect which can 
be secured with Georgia 


After 
19 years of 
service «+ « 
as beautiful 
as though it 
were freshly 
quarried 





Marble 


; years ago, 
the Bank of Sheboygan, at 
Sheboygan, Wis., selected 
Georgia Marble, for the 
construction of its new 
building. Today, it stands 
as beautiful as though it 
had just been erected, of 
freshly quarried stone. 


The President of this in- 
stitution writes: “Our Geor- 
gia Marble bank building, 
erected during 1909, has 
been the pride of our entire 
community. A heavy rain 
is all that is required to 
clean the building, refresh- 





The Bank of Sheboygan, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Paul V. Hylan, Architect 


Georgia Marble was used 
for the building of that 
capitol of finance — the 
New York Stock Exchange 


- 








ing it as though it had been 
gone over by some expert.” 


The experience of this 
bank is typical with that of 
scores of other leading fi- 
nancial institutions using 
Georgia Marble. Its beauty, 
its durability, its economy in 
upkeep, the impression that 
it conveys of strength and 
solidarity, make it the ideal 
material for bank construc- 
tion. To those interested, 
we will be glad to mail our 
booklet—“Examples of Bank 
Work in Georgia Marble.” 


GEORGIA’ MARBLE 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 456 Monadnock Building 
CLEVELAND: 1200 Keith Building 


Tate, Georgia 
NEW YORK: 1328 Broadway 


ATLANTA: Bona Allen Building 
DALLAS: 512 Construction-Industries Building 
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Historical Philadelphia made a memorial ground that is 
worthy of a visit. 

At Chadd’s Ford, evidences of the 
tions of protest, which later were Washington accepted command of famous battle there still are evident. 
adopted in Boston and eventuated in the Continental army, there the The octagonal schoolhouse and the 
the famous Boston Tea Party. Declaration of Independence was de- Birmingham Friends’ Meeting. 

On September 5, 1774, the First bated and adopted on July 4, 1776, louse, where the wounded were 
Continental Congress met in Carpen- and there Congress received the cared for, and the houses that shel- 
ter’s Hall in Philadelphia to adopt french Minister, the first foreign tered Washington, Lafayette and 





(Continued from page 21) 


measures to encourage Massachu- representative to this country. Lord Howe during the battle still are 
setts, and to threaten the English Visitors to Philadelphia can live preserved. 4 
merchants with non-importation and over again the trying days of the . 
non-exportation agreements. Revolution. At Valley Forge they 


In May of the following year, in ean inspect the entrenchments of the 
the State House, better known now Continental Army, miles of which 
as Independence Hall, the Second _ still are visible, and visit Washing- 
Continental Congress met. There  ton’s headquarters. This has been 
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HE downtown office of The Bank of 
North America and Trust Company 
the first incorporated bank in America. 





Along the Delaware, in addition 
to the sites of the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton, the fort built below 


International Philadelphia to protect the city from 
naval attack still is standing. 
Banking Transactions A circle of 30 miles drawn about 
Philadelphia, encloses buildings, 
Commercial Letters of Credit |} museums and eollections of more 





value in Revolutionary history than 
in any other district in America. 
Investment Securities When the Revolution was ended, 
Philadelphia was the meeting place 
of the Constitutional Convention, 
which on May 14, 1787 began work 
upon the Constitution of the United 
States, which was adopted on Sep- 
tember 17. 

From 1790 to 1800, Philadelphia 
continued as capital of the new na- 
tion. There, in Congress Hall, the 
work of Congress was carried on, the 
Supreme Court began its remarkable 
52 Cedar Street, New York career, and in Philadelphia, also, the 
United States Mint, in the first build- 
ing ever owned by the National Gov- 
ernment was established, and the new 
nation obtained its start in life. 


Philadelphia continued to grow in 
(Continued on page 47) 


Collections Foreign Exchange 


Bullion and Currency 





Paut M. Warsurc F. Assot GoopHUE 
Chairman President 
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oO” of the many surprising m UNION TRUSTa 


vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 
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Milestones of 


American Finance 


HILADELPHIA and Philadel- 

phia’s financial institutions have 
always ranked foremost in all great 
questions involving financial support 
of the government of the United 
States. To concisely show this, let 
us read the preamble of a meeting of 
the loyal citizens of Philadelphia 
held on the 17th of June, 1780: 

‘* Whereas in the present situation 
of public affairs the greatest and 
most vigorous ex- 
ertions are neces- 


Originating in PHILADELPHIA 


By WM. W. CONWAY 


The Colonial Trust Co., Philadelphia 


the organizers was to engage in bank- 
ing, though precluded by the chaotic 
condition of affairs and inability to 
start on a specie basis, is not clearly 
revealed, nor can it be gleaned from 
cotemporaneous happenings. The 
issue of continental curreney had 
reached the amount of $385,000,000. 
This paper currency based only on 
the faith of a government yet to be 
established, and augmented by the 
issue of Pennsyl- 





sary for the suc- 


cessful manage- 
ment of the just 
and necessary 


war in which we 
are engaged with 
Great Britain. 
We *** hereby 
severally pledge 
our property and 
eredit for the sev- 
eral sums specified. 
and mentioned 
after our names in order to support 
the credit of a bank to be established 
for furnishing a supply of provisions 
for the armies of the United States.’’ 


The First Bank Founded 


The plan found immediate accept- 
ance. The subscription list com- 
pleted in a few days with an aggre- 
gate capital of 315,000 pounds and 
an organization effected under the 
name, ‘‘Pennsylvania Bank.’’ Thus 
the spirit that made Philadelphia a 
centre of the Revolution for Ameri- 
can Freedom ealled into existence 
the first Banking organization in the 
country. 

The primary object of the forma- 
tion of this bank, was ‘‘to supply 
and transport food to the army.”’ 
Nevertheless, it was legally a joint 
stock bank, and if the intention of 
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vania_ colonial 
paper money, 
both dependent 


upon the success 
of the Revolution. 
steadily depre- 
ciated in value 
until in 1781 
these notes were 
valueless, produc- 
ing the greatest 
confusion and 
distress. 


First Incorporated Bank Still 
Operating 

In that year the Bank of North 
America was founded by Congress 
and incorporated -by the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly, the first incorpor- 
ated bank in the United States and 
operating today under the original 
foundation and incorporation. 

The plan of the Bank of North 
America which was to establish a 
national bank for the United States 
originated with Robert Morris of 
Philadelphia, that great financier and 
patriot of the Revolution, whose di- 
rection and operation of finance for 
the government seemed to be divinely 
inspired. The Bank of North 
America began on specie received 
from France and was the eventual 
restorer of sound credit. 


England’s warships had for some 
time previous to 1812 peremptorily 
overhauled American vessels on the 
high seas and seized all who were 
suspected of being British deserters. 
This violation of the doctrine of free- 
dom of the high seas became intoler- 
able. Finally war was declared 
against Great Britain by Act of Con- 
gress June 18th, 1812. 

At that time our budget was about 
25 millions; that of Great Britain, 
500 millions. Our navy consisted of 
5 frigates and a few smaller vessels 
as against England’s mighty fleet of 
1,000 sail, over 200 of which were 
available against us. This war was 
not entirely popular. The most 
violent opposition came from sec- 
tions which now seemed to become as 
strong in English attachments as 
they once were in aversions and 
evinced an incomprehensible an- 
tagonism against the Government 
loans. Of the loan of 11 millions in 
1812 Philadelphia banks and private 
bankers led the list by double the 
amount of the banks and bankers of 
other cities, and so with the loans of 
1813, 1814 and 1815. 


Philadelphia Becomes The Center 


of Government Loans 


In 1861 the secretary of the treas- 
ury called a meeting in New York of 
representatives of banks in that city, 
Philadelphia, and Boston to consider 
financial aid to the government in 
the country’s great crisis of rebel- 
lion. The money markets of Europe 
were closed, and no loan, if offered 
under the conditions and prospect, 
would be taken except at ruinous 
rates of discount. It is not surpris- 
ing that this request was not im- 
mediately met. 


Then Joseph Patterson, an eminent 
(Continued on page 93) 
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Ww. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Jane. 


takes pleasure in announcing the association of 


Mr. Victor H. (unnyngham 


as V'1ce- President 


As the son of the late Victor 
L. Cunnyngham, Mr. Cun- 
nyngham was born into ad- 
vertising. Hehadhisfirst train- 
ing under his noted father and 
operated an agency of his 
own for a number of years; 
he has been connected with 
several of the largest agencies 
of the country and comes to 
GravesService from the Geyer 


Company, of Dayton, Ohio. 


(financial Advertising 
at its Best 
30 North Michigan, Chicago 
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HOPPING in 

Philadelphia is al- 
ways a joy and de- 
light but it’s ever so 
much more fun if you 
know just where to go. If you are 
looking for local color, for instance, 
there is Camac Street to wander 
through, and its bumpy cobbles know 
the steps of many an artist for this 
is the street where they have their 
odd little shops. They come and go, 
change hands and move from one 
funny little house to another, so one 
must visit it frequently to know what 
is going on here. There are gift 
shops, shops where Russian dresses 
are made, tea rooms of various types 
as well as choice antiques all to be 
found within the three or four 
squares. Camac Street is the narrow 
passage between Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth best found off of Walnut 
Street. 


“Meet Me At The Eagle” 


**Meet me at-the Eagle,’’ are the 
words you will hear wherever en- 
gagements are being made. The 
Eagle? In case you do not know, it 
is none other than the huge bird of 
bronze that graces the very center of 
The Wanamaker Store at 13th and 
Chestnut Streets. Here all smart 
Philadelphia meets friends for 
luncheon, for matinees and shopping, 
and you out of town folks wishing to 
view feminine Phila- 
delphia should surely 
pay your respects to 
this same Eagle any 
day about the hour 
of one o’clock. 

While you are in 
the store, don’t neg 
lect the opportunity 
of visiting the display 
of modern furniture 
on the fifth floor. 
It’s something to 
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Shopping In Philadelphia 


write home about. 

A pet department 
of mine is on the 
fourth floor; it’s a 
treat you won’t soon 
forget just to wander through the 
aisles of exquisite china and spark- 
ling glass. Your gifts may well be 
purchased here. 

Should it be lunch time, you will 
find much of smart Philadelphia in 
the Crystal Tea room on the Eighth 
floor. The elevator takes you directly 
to it. 

If small daughter 
expects your lug- 
gage to reveal a new 
frock when it is un- 
packed, be sure to see 
Miss Frances at 108 
South 18th Street 
who has one of the 
most charming of 
shops devoted to ap- 
parel for girls from 
about two years up- 
ward. You will find 
this a unique place in 
many respects; most of the pretty 
dresses are made in her work rooms 
and they are the sort of things par- 
ticular mothers like to see their chil- 
dren wearing. Everything is in good 
taste, well made, and of the best 
materials. By the way, Miss Frances 
has just returned from her usual 
summer trip abroad and she has 
charming novelties and gifts to show 
you that you will not 
see elsewhere. 
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An Enticing French 
Milliner 


Those fortunate 
ones who have 
shopped in Paris know 
the joys of discover- 
ing the smart little 
milliners who for a 
mere song or rather 














By MARY GRACE RAMEY 


Conductor of *‘Dorothy’s Shopping Column" for 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


a few Franes design and make an 
original chapeaux. One of these 
clever young women, Reneé Lescaut, 
has taken up her abode in Phila- 
delphia; her shop you will find a 
charming duplicate of those fascinat- 
ing hat shops of Paris. She is tucked 
away in the rear of a second floor of 
the building 124 South 19th Street, 
and here in the interesting French 
manner she builds hats directly on 
one’s head, eutting, snipping and 
manipulating until she has as smart 
and flattering a hat as you have ever 
worn. Be sure to visit her early in 
your stay for she has few if any fin- 
ished hats in the shop and it always 
takes her a day or so 
to complete an order. 

And you must not 
forget to visit 
Jeunesse d’Or, a per- 


fume shop that is 
truly French. It isa 
real thrill to have 
your face powder 


blended exactly for 
your own complexion. 
It is remarkable too 
how well it becomes 
you, this new powder, 
and really it 
little more than the ordinary sort. 
It’s a fascinating place filled to over- 
flowing with delightful novelties that 
you will wish to carry home with 
you, soaps, perfumes and odd cor- 
sage bouquets are their specialties. 
You will find the shop at 109 South 
18th Street. 


eosts 


Fascinating Gift Shops 


Around the corner you will find 
the Arts and Crafts Guild at 1807 
Walnut Street, a place worth seeing. 
You may be sure anything you select 
here, if it be pottery, jewelry or what 
you will is of the best, for it must 
pass a critical board before it is al- 
lowed to enter the shop. 

In the way of little gift shops you 
are sure to like the Treasure Chest 
at 221 South 17th Street, one of the 
many interesting places located be- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Mercantile Trust Company 


— Located in the 
Heart of America 


She Correspondents’ Bank 


One Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 
invites the business of out-of-town banks through- 
out the country on the basis of these vital factors: 


1—Unquestionable Safety 
2—Prompt and Efficient Service 
3—Convenient Geographical Location 


4—The interested cooperation of an ex- 
ceptionally able Official Personnel. 


~~ 


Superior all-around service, first-hand acquaintance with local 
conditions through its own traveling representatives, and ex- 
pert advice on marketable bond investments are some of the 
advantages offered its correspondents by this metropolitan bank. 


‘ist Company 


URP I sf 


= 


EIGHTH “© LOCUST “A t 
ST.LOUIS 
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Now Doing Business 
in Our New 
Banking Quarters 


The modern office building was not 
dreamed of when Roger Williams 
acquired the site of the New 
Industrial Trust Building from the 
Indians three hundred years ago. 


In this great home office and 
branches in every section of Rhode 
Island, our customers will find 
banking facilities unsurpassed any- 
where in the United States. 


We cordially invite inspection of 
our new quarters and inquiry about 
our banking services. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 


Five Providence Offices: ni - a 
* E. Providen t et iewport 
111 Westminster St. 63 Westminster St. [ aie Sa = 


Woonsocket Bristol Westerly 
1515 Broad St. 220 AtwellsAv. 602 Elmwood Av. Pascoag Warren Wickford 
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Historical Philadelphia 
(Continued from page 40) 
political, financial and business im- 
portance through the next 30 years. 
In 1854 all of the many large vil- 


lages that had grown up about the [ 


city were combined in the greater 
city and under one municipal gov- 
ernment, furnishing the spur to ae- 
tivities in the Civil War and to its 
present development. 

Among the many historie build- 
ings in Philadelphia, in addition to 
Independence Hall, Carpenters’ Hall 
and William Penn’s House, there are 
the Betsy Ross House, standing be- 
tween rows of modern city buildings 
in the busy section of the city, and 
a group of famous Colonial churches. 
In the Betsy Ross House, Washing- 
ton and Robert Morris, financier of 
the Revolution, sat with the immor- 
tal Betsy and designed the first 
American flag. 

Christ Chureh on Second Street 
near Market, begun in 1727, was as- 
sociated with the city’s early history. 
In it Washington worshipped along 
with other leaders in the Revolu- 
tionary days, and Robert Morris’ 
body rests in the churchyard. Close 
by, at Fifth and Arch Streets Frank- 
lin lies buried. 

Old Swedes Church, sometimes 
known as Gloria Dei, completed in 
1700, and Saint Peter’s Church, built 
in 1761, are other shrines of Colonial 
history still preserved in the city. 


Philadelphia Welcomes 
American Bankers 


(Continued from page 24) 


Stephen Girard, a Philadelphian, 
whose spirit still lives in the good 
work carried on under the wise and 
beneficent provision of his will, was 
one of the country’s pioneer bank- 
ers and one of the fathers of our 
merchant marine and foreign trade. 


“The World’s Greatest Workshop” 


Many who ponder over the great- 
ness of Philadelphia of the past, are 
prone to forget the greatness of 
Philadelphia’s present. ‘‘ Although 
we have only 2% of the population 
of the United States, we produce 
over 7% of the manufactured pro- 
duets of the nation.’’ The pre-em- 
inence of Philadelphia as a manu- 
facturing center has won for it the 





Welcome 
: to 
Philadelphia 


‘Members of the American 
Bankers Association and 
their friends are cordially 
invited to use this Bank as 
headquarters during the 
Convention in this City 
October first to October fifth. 


We should be glad to have 
you visit us at any or all of 
our three conveniently lo- 
cated offices, where our entire 
facilities are at your disposal. 


1416 Chestnut Street 
421 Chestnut Street 


32nd and Lancaster Avenue 


-.. THE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . . . $53,500,000 
PHILADELPHIA’S LARGEST BANK 
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proud title of ‘‘The World’s Great- 
est Workshop.”’ 

This enviable industrial position 
is due to our great ports, our great 
transportation systems, our acces- 
sibility to raw materials, our thrifty 
and industrious citizenship, and the 
aggressiveness and foresight of our 
business men and bankers. 

‘‘Our port serves a population of 
25,000,000 people’’ and ranks among 
the leading ports of the world in the 
volume of commerce handled and the 
standard and extent of facilities pro- 
vided, the latter representing an in- 
vestment of $150,000,000. 
Philadelphia began 15 years ago a 


series of improvements, not all of 
which have been completed, which 
will mean practically the remaking 
of the city. 

A parkway has been built from 
City Hall to the entrance of Fair- 
mount Park—a stretch of three-quar- 
ters of a mile—which represents an 
investment on the part of the city 
of $22,000,000. The Parkway is to- 
day one of the outstanding streets 
of the world, and within a few years 
as a result of public and private 
realty improvements, now under way 
or planned, will probably be the most 
beautiful thoroughfare the world 
boasts of. 





INCORPORATED MARCH 10, 1812 


The 
PENNSYLVANIA 
COMPANY 


For Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 


TRUST AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Packard Building 
S. E. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Capital $4,000,000 


Fe ee ae 


‘vata RR MANA 


Surplus $15,000,000 


oy 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 


Downtown Office 


517 Chestnut Street 
Cable Address “‘Penco” 


Deposit Accounts of Corporations and Individuals Solicited 
Trusts of All Kinds Executed — Safe Deposit Boxes Rented 
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The Broad Street subway, just 
now being completed, extends 6% 
miles north from Spruce Street to 
Olney Avenue. It will represent an 
investment of $100,000,000. The 
work has been done ahead of sched- 


Philadelphia 


The birthplace of the nation. 

It is today the country’s 
third largest financial 
center. 

The first bank, established 
under a charter from 
Congress, was organized 
in 1781. 

The first life insurance 
company organized in 
America in 1809. 

The country’s first savings 
bank established in 1816. 


The country’s first building 
and loan association, or- 
ganized in 1831. Today 
the building and loan 
associations in Philadel- 
phia exceed in the volume 
of their assets and of their 
business those of any 
other city in America. 


The first national bank 
under the present national 
banking act, was char- 
tered in 1863. 


With 2% of the population 
of the United States, she 
produces over 7% of the 
manufactured products of 
the nation. 


The port serves a popula- 
tion of 25,000,000 people. 
The American Bankers 


Association was organized 
here in 1876. 





ule and without the slightest sus- 
picion of inefficiency or graft. 


$300,000,000 In Ten Years For 
Improvements 


During the last ten years, the city 
of Philadelphia in permanent public 
improvements, consisting of a new 
General Hospital, one of the largest 
stadiums in the world, numerous 
playgrounds and swimming pools, 
an annex to City Hall, the Art 
Museum and the new Free Library, 
has spent over three hundred million 
dollars. 

We feel that the bankers of the 
country would find much of interest 
in this great progressive and pros- 








































perous business community, and 
much of inspiration in the plans that 
we have for our future development 
and improvement. 


The business men of Philadelphia | 
feel that since the American Bank- | 


ers Association was organized here 
in 1876 and has not met in this city 


since that time—a period of 51 years | 
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A. D. Swift, Vice Pres., 
Central National Bank, 
Philadelphia. Chair- 
man, Information 
Committee 


A. A. Jackson, Pres., | 
Girard Trust Co., Phil- | 


adelphia. Chairman, 
Trust Co. Div. 
Committee 


—that the city is entitled to the re- 
cognition which your Association 
ean give by holding your meeting 
here in 1928. 

We ean assure you that not only 
the bankers of the city, but the 
merchants and manufacturers, busi- 
ness and professional men, will work 
whole-heartedly in the effort to make 
your meeting in Philadelphia in 1928 
the outstanding meeting in the his- 
tory of your association. 

We cordially invite you. 

We urge you to visit us. 


Lonsdale In Foreign Commerce | 


Work 


John G. Lonsdale, president of | 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, who is one of the most 
active members of The Chamber of 
Commerce of The United States, has 
been further honored by that body 
by being appointed as a member of 
a Special Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee which will carry out plans for 
coordinating the work of the Foreign 
Commerce Department Committee of 
the Chamber with the work of the 
Finance Department of the American 
Committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Lonsdale is 
now Chairman of The Finance De- 
partment Advisory Committee in ad- 
dition to being a director and an ex- 
officio member of The Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 


Do you sell all the securities your 
customers buy ? 


Readers will confer a favor by m 





ACHIEVEMENT... - 
In Check Books 
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Experience acquired over many years and as a 
result of manufacturing hundreds of 


thousands of check books enables us 
to offer you THE MANN PERFECT 
BINDER. 





MANN Service in imprinting and delivering 
these books is so prompt and efficient 
that it offers an added link in the chain 
of satisfaction that is yours when your 


check book order is filled by us. 


For Banks outside of Philadelphia, these im- 
printed books are so packed that rough 
handling in the mails in no way mars 


the check book. 





Your Checks, left with us for imprint orders, 
are neatly kept, insured at our expense. 
An accurate ledger account is kept of 
all checks bound. Thus you are entirely 


safe in allowing your checks to remain 
with us and you will be furnished with 
an accurate account of checks in stock 
on a moment’s notice. 





WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


529 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office—261 Broadway 
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The A. B. A. Convention Program 


(Continued from page 28) 


P. Brown, secretary, North Carolina 
Bankers Association; ‘‘State and 
National Bank Taxation,’’ F. P. 
Fellows, secretary, Minnesota Bank- 
ers <Association; Bank Banditry,”’ 
Kugene P. Gum, seeretary, Okla- 
homa Bankers Association; ‘‘ Public 
Kanking Education,’’ C. F. Zimmer- 
man, secretary, Pennsylvania Bank- 
Association; ‘‘The Section’s 
Business,’’ general discussion, un- 
finished business; new business; re- 
ports of committees; election and in- 
stallation of officers. 


ers 


The National Bank Division 

Ball Room,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hlotel, Wednesday, Oct. 3, 2:30 
P. M., eall to order, President E. A. 
Onthank, president, Safety Fund 
National Bank, Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Address of the president; appoint- 
ment of committees; address by J. 
W. MelIntosh, comptroller of the 
currency, Washington, D. C.; ‘‘State 
Taxation of National Banks,’’ Philip 
Nichols, tax counsel, Massachusetts 
National Bank Association, Boston ; 








We welcome to Philadelphia 


the members of 


THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


on the occasion of 


its Annual Convention 


| October first to fourth 


ISITING bankers are cordially in- 


vited to call at our offices and 


inspect our facilities for furnishing the | 


| highest grade business-building service 


to progressive banks throughout the 


United States. 


| THE COLLINS SERVICE 


Main Office: 


Production Plant: 


Financial Advertising 


16th Floor, Union Bank Building 
1518 Walnut Street 


226-240 Columbia Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA | 








“‘The Productive Bank Credit De. 
partment,’’? Alexander Wall, secre. 
tary and treasurer, Robert Morris 
Associates, Lansdowne, Penn.; un- 
finished business; new business; re- 
ports of committees ; election and in- 





Francis J. Rue, Vice 


Frank M. Hardt, Vice 
Pres.,Philadelphia Nat- 


Pres., Fidelity-Phil- 
adelphia Trust Co., 
Philadelphia. Chair- 
man, Golf Committee 


ional Bank, Philadel- 
phia. Secretary Ex- 
ecutive Committee 


stallation of 
executive 
session. 


officers. Meeting of 


committee at close of 


The Trust Company Division 


Ball Room, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Wednesday, Oct. 3, 8:30 
P. M., eall to order, President Walter 
S. MeLueas, chairman of 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City; 
address of the president, appoint- 
ment of committees; welcoming ad- 
dress, William P. Gest, chairman of 
board, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co., Philadelphia ; ‘‘ The Responsibil- 


board, 





John H. Mason, Pres., 
Bank of North America 
& Trust Co., Philadel- 


F. B. Snyder, V. P., 
Mitten Men & Manage- 
ment Bank & Trust Co., 


phia. Chairman, Recep- Philadelphia. Chair- 
tion & Local Resolution man, Automobile & 
Committee. | Member Transportation 

of Executive Committee Committee 


ities of Trust Management,’’ Eugene 
M. Stevens, president Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co., Chicago ; ‘‘ Clarify- 
ing Trust Functions In The Public 
Mind,’’ Frank C. Mortimer, vice 
president, Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles: 
‘*Modern Tendencies In Wills,’’ 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, vice presi- 
dent, Wachovia Bank and Trust Co., 
Raleigh, N. C.; open forum, current 
fiduciary topics ; unfinished business ; 
new business; reports of committees; 
election and installation of officers. 
Meeting of executive committee at 
close of session. 
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Philadelphia’s Banks And Bankers 


(Continued from page 36) 


Albert A. Jackson is president. 


Considering the matter of surplus 
and profits, the ten leaders in this 
respect appear in the following 
order. 

First, the Philadelphia National 
Bank with surplus and net profits 
of $39,649,076.46; second, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. with $25,- 
187,730; third, Pennsylvania Co., 
$19,121,770; fourth, Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society $17,057,870 ; 
fifth, Provident Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia, $16,803,780; sixth, Real 
Estate Land Title & Trust Co. with 
$15,617,940; seventh, Girard Trust 
Co., $12,456,730; eighth, Corn Ex- 
change National Bank & Trust Co. 
of which Chas. 8. Calwell is presi- 
dent, $8,721,750; ninth, Western 
Savings Fund Society with $8,523.- 
000, and tenth, Bank of North 
America & Trust Co. with $7,039,690. 
All of these ten banks have surplus 
and profits greatly larger than their 
eapital. 

There are 126 banks, trust com- 
panies, and savings fund societies 
listed for Philadelphia in the Ranp 
M€NatLty Bankers Directory for 
July, 1928. Of these, 34 have capital 
of $1,000,000 and over and 47 have 








WM. P. GEST 


Chairman, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co., Philadelphia 


surplus and profits of $1,000,000 or 
over. 
One of the leading finance com- 


panies of Philadelphia not listed as 
a bank, is Drexel & Co. with E. T. 


Stotesbury and Thomas 8. Gates as 
the principal officials. This company 
is closely associated with J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. of New York. 

While not listed as one of the ten 
largest banks in Philadelphia, the 


Franklin Trust Cp. has the distine-, 


tion of being the first bank to estab- 
lish regular day and night service. 
The bank is open until midnight 
daily. It has resources of over $42,- 
000,000 with a capital of $2,000,000, 
and surplus and profits of $4,684,- 
420. 





The First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia has the distinction of being 
the first bank chartered under the 
National Banking Act. It has a eapi- 
tal of $1,950,000, surplus and profits 
of $5,403,490, and its president is 
L. E. Jones; C. H. Chaffee, is cashier 
end active in convention work; 
Harry J. Haas, vice president, is 
vice chairman of the general con- 
vention committee. 

The Colonial Trust Co. is another 
important bank with capital of $2,- 
365,050, and surplus and profits of 
$3,277,310. William S. Kurtz is 
president and A. G. Felix is vice 
president. 





Chartered 1836 


CORDIAL welcome is extended to 


all those attending the A. B. A. 
Convention in Philadelphia, Oct- 
ober Ist to 5th, to visit the office of. 


EFFINGHAM B. Morris 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. W. COR. BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Avsert A. JACKSON 
PRESIDENT 





WILLIAM Newsoip ELy 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Georce H. STUART, 3RD 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


EFFINGHAM B. Morris, JR. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


JONATHAN M. STEERE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Giteert L. BisHop, Jr. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


SAMUEL W. Morris 
SECRETARY 


Tuomas S. HOPKINS 
TREASURER 


James H. TuTTLe 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. MALCOLM JOHNSTON 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT 


Eowarp T. STUART 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 


F. Lewis BARROLL 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 


Epwarp Norris 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Joun Y. LeFevre 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Joun H. Lawson 
TRUST OFFICER 


Wittiam H. Loescue 
TRUST OFFICER 


James H. Hunt, Jr, 
ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 


Wittiam L. CLEAvEs 
ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 


LARDNER HOWELL 
REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


Joun M. Okie 
ASSISTANT REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


Howarp C. STEELE 
COMPTROLLER 
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OUR DOORS 
ARE THROWN 
WIDE! 


With every 
Philadelphian, 
we extend to the 
members of the 
American 
Bankers 











Association 

a welcome that 

is warm and 
sincere — and 

our promise to 
play well our 
part in their 
entertainment... 



































BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


Chestnut at Ninth Street 


Philadelphia 










1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Three Restaurants 


ab 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 
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the totals by months over a ‘‘eyele’’ 


| of one year. 


A comparative study of the pro- 
of each individual book- 
keeper is shown below: 






Bank Production Analysis 


(Continued from page 14) 


with outstanding results in cost re. 
ductions, increases of relative eff- 
ciencies of employes and as a basis 
for sound personnel policies and ad- 
ministration. 





A Comparative Study of Individual 








Bookkeepers 
% of % of Average No. 
Ledger No. of Total No. of Total of Postings 
Number Postings Postings Accounts Accounts Per Account 
1 19,851 11.8 681 13.6 29.2 
2 23,308 13.9 474 9.5 49.2 
3 18,667 1 495 Pe 37.7 
4 21,009 12.5 626 12.5 33.6 
4) 17,289 10.3 669 13.4 25.8 
6 24,299 14.5 704 14.1 34.5 
7 19,192 11.4 680 13.6 28.2 
8 24,193 14.5 668 13.4 36.2 
Total 167,808 100.0 4997 100.0 393.6 


3esides judging the comparative 


| production of employes, an analysis, 


such as the foregoing is of value in 
re-arranging the number of accounts 
per ledger so as to equalize the 
‘‘load’’ of work on the various 
ledgers. 


Practically All Bank Employees 
Can Be Measured 


The foregoing are merely illus- 
trative examples of production anal- 
Practically all routine and 
‘*machine’’ operations in banks can 
be measured as to production. 


ysis. 


Linked with production data, is 
‘‘quality’’ of work data, that 
records of errors. Some banks have 
established the practice of gathering 
data as to the accuracy of clerks, and 
offer cash prizes to the most accurate. 


is, 


Other banks make it a practice of 
publishing output and accuracy 
records of individual employes on 
bulletins in the department. This 
for the purpose of creating a com- 
petitive spirit among the employes 
as to speed and accuracy. 

There is a growing tendency 
among progressive banks towards a 
study of production and production 
costs of the same nature and with the 
same object in mind as has been ap- 
plied for years past in progressive 
manufacturing establishments. Such 
studies have been successfully ap- 
plied in many banking institutions 
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The Wisconsin National Bank of 
Watertown, Wis., recently celebrated 
its 75th anniversary. It was organ- 
ized in July, 1853. The celebration 
consisted of ‘‘open house.’’ 















Been thinking of posters? 
See them at the A. B. A. 


Convention 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of New York, Inc. 
80 John St. New York City 


RS 
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Rand MCNally Publications In 
Model Bank Library At 


Convention 


A part of the library exhibit to be 
featured in Association headquarters 
at Philadelphia during the A. B. A. 
convention, will consist of the va- 
rious publications issued by Rand 
M&Nally & Company for bankers. 
This publishing house has had the 
record for years of doing more pub- 
lishing for the bankers of America 
than any other concern. 

THE BANKERS MONTHLY has been 
an aid to the development of bank- 
ing for 45 years. : 

THE BanKERS SERVICE BULLETIN 
has been a hand-book for purchasing 
agents. 

THe BaNnKERS Directory (Blue 
Book) has been the source of reliable 
information regarding banks and 
bankers for 56 years. 

In 1911 the American Bankers 
Association appointed Rand MfNally 
& Co. the official numbering agent 
and for 17 years a book known as 
the Key to the Numerical System of 
the American Bankers Association 
has been published. 

A few years ago Rand MfNally & 
Co. instituted another service to 
bankers publishing THE BANKERS 
SERVICE GuIDE, which is a list of 
manufacturers and _ service com- 
panies supplying service and mer- 
echandise needed by bankers. This 
service guide, which is now pub- 
lished as a part of the Blue Book, is 
a reference work brought up-to-date 
every six months which may be used 
by bankers to find out where any- 
thing needed by the bank may be 
secured. 

This library exhibit will be in the 
lobby of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, convention headquarters. It 
is in charge of E. L. Baxter, chair- 
man of the financial library exhibit 
committee and librarian of the 
American Bankers Association. 


Janisch To Boston Bank 


Announcement is made of the 
election of Harold P. Janisch, as 
vice president of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank of Boston, and vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Devonshire Financial Service Cor- 
poration. Mr. Janisch gives up his 
duties as general manager of the 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, 
to come to this new position in 
Boston. 
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Investment—Not Speculation 





If you have money for speculation, speculate with it. 


But if your surplus must be held intact 


above all else, then be sure you are 


investing and not speculating. 


By SAMUEL O. RICE 


Educational Director, Investment Bankers Association of America 


HEN will the normal trend of 

interest rates be resumed and 
when will be the best time to take 
advantage of the present low prices 
and buy bonds? 

During the last several weeks I’ve 
encountered that ques- 
tion with constantly re- 
curring frequency. The 
best answer I have found 
to it is the sixth conver- 
sation between six inves- 
tors and the head of the 
bond department in one 
of the largest banks in 
the United States, an in- 
stitution that ranks 
among the first 50 in 
size and prestige. All 
six conversations were 
substantially alike so I 
will recite only the last. 
Said the business man 
to the bond man: 


problems. 


Investment Funds Loaned 


“On Call” 


The six men referred to in the 
foregoing were either bankers or 
heads of other businesses and each 





HERE have been and are numerous 
problems in the bond business. 


During the last five years I have listened 
to many of the ablest investment bankers 
in their discussions of solutions for these 
To my mind, the one thing 
that has seemed to bother bond house ex- 
ecutives more than anything else (more 
even than the considerable losses they have 
taken the last few months) is the tendency 
of bond salesmen and others in the distrib- 


$2,000,000, probably more. Of 
course, the bond man referred to and 
the institution he represents are on 
the top rungs, consulted by many 
banks and large investors. The ex- 
perience is not typical of every bond 

house or bond depart- 


ment, but, although 
$2,000,000 is not so 


much as the legendary 
‘‘drop in the bucket,” 
it does indicate the im- 
pressive amount of in- 
vestment funds in 
watchful waiting. 

I asked the bond man 
how soon he expected 
the dark hour just be- 
fore dawn when he 
would take his six afore- 
mentioned customers and 
others into the bond 
market exactly at the 


. : lowest point. He re- 
“Tye got $300,000 out uting machinery to make traders out of plied : 
on call at around 7%. investors by getting them into and out of ‘<T think we are serap- 
I’ve been wondering issues during periods of rising prices. 

In the end, this practice often results 
in loss to the investor. Certainly it added 


considerably and needlessly to the discom- 
fort in the recent spell of indigestion. 


when I’d better begin 
shifting it into bonds. 
I want you to let me 
know when to get into 
the bond market.’’ 

‘‘That’s very nice,’’ 
replied the bond man. 
‘‘The only trouble with 
your idea of getting in 
on the sub-basement of the ground 
fioor is that a lot of other fellows 
have the same notion and more, ap- 
parently, are getting it. Here it is 
the second week in September. I’ve 
been home from my vacation less 
than a week and you are the sixth 
man who has come to me with the 
same identical request.’’ 
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had lent several hundred thousand 
dollars of his firm’s money on eall 
at the high, prevailing rates, and 
every cent of it was ear-marked for 
bond investment some time in the 
indefinite near future. I did not 
ask the total of what the six had 
thus ear-marked, but, conservatively, 
it couldn’t have been much under 


ing pretty close to the 
bottom right now. This 
6 and 7% money ean be 
but temporary. It can’t 
last and, as in previous 
periods, the return to 
normal rates means an 
excellent bond market. 
The long trend of in- 
terest rates is bound to 
be downward in this country. The 
country is highly prosperous. Even 
a presidential election is not a dis- 
turbing factor. 

Every month sees practically a 
billion dollars more added to the 
wealth of the country. Unquestion- 
ably the bond market will come back, 
(Continued on page 90) 
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LET FULTON BE 
YOUR ATLANTA BANK 


@ When you select Fulton National as your At- 
lanta correspondent, you really acquire all the 
advantages of a complete branch organization. 


@.Your affairs are handled with all the personal 
attention and genuine interest which your own 
staff would give them. No matter, however 
small, is permitted to become mere routine 
here. Every transaction is important to us 
because it is important to you. 


@iIn addition, Fulton brings you an intimate 
knowledge of conditions in Atlanta, and the 
benefit of many years business experience on 
the part of our major executives. 


@ We would be glad to have you join the steadily- 
increasing ranks of those who are served, year 
after year, by the “friendly bank of Atlanta.” 


FVLTON 


NATIONAL:: BANK 
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Largest Bank Under One 


Chicago To Have 


Roof 


Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. a con- 
solidation of Continental National Bank & 
Trust Co. and Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 


NE of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the creation of Chicago’s 
first billion dollar bank is that it be- 
eomes the largest bank in the world 
under one roof. 
One other bank in America is 
larger, the National City Bank of 
New York, but it has more than one 


office. Several banks in Europe are 
larger, but they also have branch 
offices. 


The National City Bank of New 
York was America’s first billion dol- 
lar bank. Now, beginning with Oc- 
tober 1, America will have two bil- 
lion dollar banks, the Continental 
IHinois Bank & Trust Co. being the 
second. 








ARTHUR REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the Board, Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Co., Chicago 


In total resources, it will be second 
to the National City Bank, but in 
total amount of trust business, it 


will lead all of the banks in America. 
Its purely trust business will aggre- 
gate $1,600,000,000 and in addition, 
it will be trustee under bond issues 
for $1,400,000,000. 

The new bank, it is said, will have 
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GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman, Executive Committee, 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Co. 


the largest number of accounts in 
any bank in America. These will in- 
clude 6,000 accounts of other banks, 
and 40,000 commercial accounts. It 
also will have one of the largest secur 
ity subsidiaries in the country. 

The details of the consolidation 
are explained as follows in an official 
announcement signed by George M. 
Reynolds, Arthur Reynolds, and 
Eugene M. Stevens. 


Officers Announce The Details 
Of Consolidation 


“The Direetors of Continental 
National Bank and Trust Co. and 
the Directors of Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co. of Chicago have approved 
and voted to submit to the stockhold- 
ers for their ratification a plan to con- 
solidate these two institutions under 
the name Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Co. 

“‘The consolidated bank will op- 
erate under a state charter with a 
capital of $75,000,000, a surplus of 
approximately $65,000,000, and a 
reserve fund of $10,000,000 for any 





possible future contingencies. The 
total resources will exceed $1,000,- 
000,000. 

‘In addition, the new plan pro- 
vides for a securities company, the 
Continental Illinois Co., with a capi- 
talization of $20,000,000, the stock 
of which will be owned pro rata by 
the stockholders of the bank under a 
trust agreement. This company will 
take over the present bond and secur- 
ities business of the Continental Na- 
tional Co. and the bond and seecur- 
ities business of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co., offering their 
clientele a broader investment serv- 
ice. It is believed, through the large 
capital and resources of this com- 





EUGENE M. STEVENS 


Pres., Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Co., Chicago 


pany, that Chicago’s importance as 
a financing center will be greatly 
augmented. 

‘*The plan proposes that the stock- 
holders of Continental National Bank 
and Trust Co. will receive for their 
present $35,000,000 of capital, share 
for share of stock in the consolidated 
institution. In addition, they will 
receive as a dividend distribution, 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Use “Centralized” Service 
in Asheville and Western 
North Carolina 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $2,000,000.00 


WV HEN your interests turn to Asheville 


and Western North Carolina, make 
use of the splendid facilities of the Central 
Bank & Trust Company, Western North 
Carolina’s largest financial institution. The 
Central Bank is intimately familiar with every 
phase of local conditions, in close contact with 
every branch of Asheville business and com- 
merce ... well qualified for service to banks 
and bankers. Give your friends who are com- 
ing to Asheville a letter of introduction to us. 


“me CENTRAL 
BANK & TRUST Company 


South Pack Square— Patton at Haywood 
Asheville, N. C. 





































The Inlook For November 


By E. CONNA MIST 


ITeavy rainfalls in the cow region 
have caused a prevalence of watered 
stock but we shall issue a more com- 
plete bull-etin on this a little later. 
Two big Chicago gangs are on the 
of consolida- 

tion and this will be 


verge 


Conducted By James L. Dilley 


vour name and address, together with 


bill to remunerate our 
Upon receipt of this latter, 
our experts will immediately send 
you one perfectly good blank postal 
eard. 


a five dollar 
experts. 


“Overs and Shorts” 


cashier 


a 


The Banker’ 


Accommodation Note: A letter 
for the paying teller written by the 
's stenographer. 

Account Analysis: The act o! 
several bank officers 
spending severa! 


s Dictionary 








an especially inter- te . 
For heavens Sake Helen 
drop ancther ball 


esting steal merger. 


Incandescent bulbs This Three - s¢ 
. . US Through 

look bright but this OAC. of Thin 
depositor 


optimistie note is 


ne 








dampened somewhat 
by a shrinkage in 
woolen underwear. 
According to a prom- 
inent soap manufaec- 
turer, this latter sit- 
uation 
they’re simply out 
of Lux. Statistical 
summaries from 
Seotland show no 
substantial change 
in evidence while 
the gift shoppe busi- 
ness in that country 
showed cash _ sales 
during September 
amounting to exact- 
ly $000,000,000.00. 
New York bond men 
were greatly upset 
over an unexpected 
slump in Babe 


is because 


Ruth’s batting av- 
erage but it is re- 


ported that English 
swimmers are turn- 
ing into better chan- 
nels. The coming 
election looks good 
for gauze and arnica 
sales and all in all, 
the truck pushers in 
the United States 
treasury department should be sim- 
ply rolling in wealth. 


Mn 


Improvement is expected in a lot 
of municipal street railway systems, 
but, don’t let this throw you off the 
right track. If you want to know 
how to play the stock market to make 
a huge fortune overnight, send us 
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Embarrassing Moments — 
When your best depositor is right behind 


Other golf cartoons from Mr. DeBebian’s pen will follow. 
Bankers recalling amusing episodes on the links are 
invited to mail them to Mr. DeBebian, care the Equitable 
Trust Company, New York. 


She: You and I have nothing in 
common. 

He: You’re crazy. I’ve got fifty 
shares. 


seinen 

‘‘That’s a lot off my mind,’’ said 
the real estate agent, as he closed a 
sale. 
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Bank Advertis- 
ing: The art of 
broadeasting your 


message to the com- 
munity so that onee 
each year somebody on the staff can 
go to the Financial Advertisers Con- 
vention. 

Bank Credit: Credit extended by 
a bank without collateral or security 
of any sort, providing the borrower 
has several times the amount of his 
loan on deposit. 

Capacity: The name of a city, 
according to E. C. Dittman, where 
all railroads send their boxears. If 
you don’t believe it, you'll find it 
painted on the side of each one. 

Certificate: Five United Cigar 
Store Coupons. 

Cheque: Another spelling for 
check, but it doesn’t inerease the 
value of the darned thing a single 
penny. 

Co-Executor: A girl student at 
the university for trust officers. 
-—-0 





A Necessity 


Physician: My good man, there’s 
nothing wrong with you. 

Overworked Banker: I know, 
but be practical, Doc. How much 
will you charge for a first class 
nervous breakdown or something? 
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MAIN OFFICE 
19 Main Street West 


ROCHESTER N. Y. 


A 50-Million-Dollar 


5-Branch 
Complete-Service Bank 


PROMPT COLLECTIONS 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





A branch in a growing industrial sec- 
tion of Newark is typical of the spirit 
of service characterizing the National 
Newark & Essex Banking Company. 


The oldest bank in the State and 
the largest National bank in the State 
realizes that new conditions require 
new services. Size and progressiveness 
combine to qualify for your New 
Jersey business, 
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tween Chestnut and Locust. Miss 
Hart who owns it is a wonder at 
selecting small and _ worth-while 


novelties that cost little but are in 
perfect taste. She is a clever girl 
who bridge tables and 
trays beautifully, so she is able to 
fill orders on short notice should you 
wish to take something different and 
unusual home with you. 

Another shop where I like to 
browse about is that of Fred J. 
Cooper, 115 South 12th Street. Mr. 
Cooper is an Englishman and his 
connections abroad make it possible 
for him to show really marvelous bits 
in antique jewelry. He also carries 
much hand wrought silver, small 
pieces that are nice for gifts and 
once you feel the satiny smooth sur- 
face of this silver you will long for 
whole sets of it. His pewter too is 
unusual, and pewter is something 
that is growing more and more popu- 
lar every day. 


decorates 


An Unlimited Source Of Specialty 
Gowns 

Strawbridge and Clothier at 8th 

and Market are making quite a thing 

of their frocks for larger women. 

They have a line of ‘‘little women’s’’ 

dresses too for those women who are 


Shopping In Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 44) 


short but not slender enough to wear 
the usual Of course 
you will find their frocks in regular 
sizes smart and attractive, they ean 
always be counted on for a large 


stoek. 


misses dress. 


Should the trip and its attendant 
parties prove tiring there is nothing 
like a good facial and wave to rest 
you up and put you in trim again. 
Philomela Salon on the Sixth Floor 
of the DeLong Building at 13th and 
Chestnut is the very place to visit 
for this. The shop has been estab- 
lished here for years and its treat- 
ments of all kinds are well recom- 
mended. 

If the flowers you send to the prin- 
cipal speakers of the convention are 
selected at H. H. Battles at 114 South 
Twelfth Street, they are sure to be 
as absolutely right as beautiful blos- 
soms ecan-be. Even should you have 
no oceasion to send bouquets you 
should not miss paying a visit to this 
unusual shop. Truly it is an expe- 
rience that real flower lovers will not 
soon forget. 


Good things to eat, those odd and 
unusual tid bits, culinary novelties, 
and the like, are always purchased 
at Mitchel Fletcher Co., 1628 Chest- 
nuf Street, and a box of goodies 






Modern 
Philadel phia 
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The new Philadelphia Building of N. W. Ayre and Sons, now nearing completion, in the left 


shipped home from this shop will be 
a treat to the whole family. 


Talking of things to eat reminds 
me that you may like to visit a tea 
room; the Mayfair at 235 South 13th 
Street is one of the favorites of 
Philadelphians while the Moravian 
Tea Room located at 1511 Moravian 
Street has a friendly Bohemian 
atmosphere that is delightful. The 
food here is excellent. In case you 
wish to visit it you will find Moravian 
Street the narrow passage-way be- 
tween Walnut and Chestnut just off 
of Fifteenth. 

Truly there is so much to see in 
Philadelphia and so much that ] 
don’t want you to miss that I am 
tempted to go on and on. In ease 
you wish to explore for yourself you 
will find the real shopping district 
extending along Chestnut and Wal- 
nut from about Eighth to Twenty- 
first, with the side streets quite as 
interesting as the main thorough- 
fares. Market Street is fun, there 
you will see the fakirs selling their 
wares on every corner, auctions and 
painless dentists and on this street 
too all of the big department stores 
are either located or have entrances. 

Our streets may be narrow and 
some of our buildings old, but there 
is a quaintness and flavor lingering 
from old days which you will never 
find in your bustling modern cities. 


ee es 


The 
Skyscraper 
Era 


foreground, the Curtis building at extreme right, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. building in 


background right of street, Washington Square in the foreground. 
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Coming out in our metaphorical shirtsleeves 
for the moment—though keeping our dignified 
location before us by way of restraint—we will 
make this an occasion to tell you how we help 
our banking friends. 

When their customers need foreign banking 
facilities or investment and credit and market 
information, or a market in which to buy and 
sell stocks and bonds—or any of the hundred 
things customers are always wanting—our cor- 
respondent banks need only write or wire us. 

Through our Foreign Department, for ex- 
ample, our banking friends can collect or trans- 
fer funds abroad, make short-term investments 
at favorable rates in dollars or foreign cur- 





friends 


rencies, secure commercial and travelers’ letters 
of credit, and extend their acceptance business 
both at home and abroad. A special booklet 
describing our foreign banking facilities will be 
forwarded upon request. 

We furnish them credit information on thou- 
sands of firms, either domestic or foreign. Or 
if it is securities they are looking for, we are 
always glad to tell them what we are buying 
for ourselves. 

When ‘you happen to be in New York come 
down to Broad and Beaver Streets sometime 
and drop in our Personal Service Department. 
The work we do there goes considerably beyond 
ordinary banking routine. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY 


OF NEW YORK 


Main Office: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS, NEW YORK 
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Grand Rapids boasts an unusual number 
of industries which have developed into 
national leadership . . . ... . Old 
National customers, almost without ex- 
ception. To outside interests, we offer 


the same service and helpful counsel 
that has proved so useful to our local 
patrons ed 4 Oa plus an intimate 
personal knowledge of Western 
Michigan affairs. 


THE OLD NATIONAL BANK 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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acter of the oceasion, one of them 
advanced the thought of a new com- 
pany, to be directed by him in whose 
honor the gathering was held—a 
company in which they, as stock- 
liolders, could share. 

Although greeted with enthusiasm, 
the idea was not given practical ef- 
feet until late summer of 1922, when 
these gentlemen, with the support of 
friends, evolved a plan of financial 
organization. Here it rested until 
they had an opportunity of broach- 
ing to Charles H. Holland, the man 


Insurance Companies of Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 32) 


who had been honored by the eon- 
vention, the plan which they had in 
mind. In October, the organizers of- 
fered the presidency of the new com- 
pany to him and he accepted it. 
Quickly, but carefully, a staff was 
vathered together, each department 
being supervised by a time-tried, ex- 
perienced official. Thus from the 
start, the Independence Indemnity 
Co. was no experiment; only the 
name and form were new—every of- 
ficer and department head having 
had years of experience in other 
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Cordiality 
Friendship 


We strive to particularly create a cordial 
and friendly atmosphere that is pleasant 
in which to do business. 


Plans for service are formulated for de- 
veloping relationships.to the satisfaction 


of our friends. 


We welcome an opportunity to serve you. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 


Founded 1855 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


Resources over thirty-five million 
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companies. Suecess was immediate. 
in its first year this company passed 
«ll previous records for net premium 
income. 

As the business grew, it was real- 
ived that a ‘‘running mate’’ was 
necessary. The trade value of the 
name Independence in connection 
with casualty insurance, and surety 
bonds, was now established and 
negotiations were started for the 
purchase of a fire insurance company 
which had been operating in Phila- 
delphia for many years as the In- 
dependence Insurance Co. In De- 
cember 1924, negotiations were con- 
cluded. The name of the company 
purchased was changed to The In 
dependence Fire Insurance Co. and, 
on Jan. 15, 1925, its first agency ap- 
pointment was made. Today, The 
independence Fire Insurance Co. 
has over 300 agents and is doing busi- 
ess In 25 states. 


An Unusual List Of Directors 


Its directorate is almost identical 
with that of the indemnity company, 
and is composed of the following 
business and financial executives of 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland anc 
Philadelphia: Warren Bicknell, 
chairman of board,  Lundoff- 
sicknell Co., Cleveland; George W. 
Childs, Childs and Wood, Chicago; 
Agnew T. Dice, president, The Read- 
ing Co., Philadelphia ; Ralph L. Free- 
man, president, Lumbermen’s Insur- 
enee Co., Philadelphia; Clarence H. 
Geist, president and Director, C. H. 
Geist Co., Philadelphia; Rollin P. 
Grant, vice chairman, American Ex- 
change Irving Trust Co., New York 
City; Richard Haughton, Stokes, 
Packard, Haughton and Smith, 
Philadelphia ; Fremont B. Hitchcock, 
president, Hitchcock and Co., Chi- 
cago; R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, coun- 
selor-at-law, New York; Charles H. 
Holland, president; William H 
Hutt, deputy governor, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Philadelphia; Alba B. 
Johnson, Philadelphia; William H. 
Kingsley, vice president, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Phila- 
delphia; John C. Knapp, vice presi- 
dent, Otis Elevator Co., New York; 
F. Eugene Newbold, Wm. H. New- 
bold’s Son & Co. Philadelphia; C. 
Stevenson Newhall, vice president, 
The Pennsylvania Co. for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
Philadelphia; George R. Packard, 
Stokes, Packard, Haughton and 
Smith, Philadelphia ; Joseph Wayne, 
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Jr. president, Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank, Philadelphia ; James 
M. Willeox, president, Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society, Philadelphia. 

The same spirit which was re- 
sponsible for the meeting, out of 
which the Independence Indemnity 
(‘o. came into being, still is a valuable 
company asset. As recently as 
March of this year—again as a 
wholly voluntary movement—the 
agents of the companies—both in- 
demnity and fire—organized among 
themselves a committee to make 
April ‘‘ Holland Month,”’ in celebra- 
tion of President Holland’s fiftieth 
birthday. 


The record of new business for the 
month proved to be the largest in the 
eempanies’ history. No finer compli- 
ment was ever paid to any insurance 
executive. Not only did this tes- 
timonial honor a man; it furnished 
indisputable evidence of the applica- 
tion of the companies’ famous slogan, 
“These companies maintain human 
relations with their agents, brokers 
and policyholders. ’’ 


E. A. Clark With Union Trust 
of Detroit 


Earl Adams Clark has joined the 
staff of the Union Trust Co. of De- 
troit, in the business extension de- 
partment, according to John A. Rey- 
nolds, vice president in charge of 
that department. 


Mr. Clark is well known in finan- 
cial cireles for he comes to the Union 
Trust Co. from the City Trust Co. of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, where he had 
charge of the new business, public 
relations, and advertising activities 
of that institution. Mr. Clark is a 
well known member of the Financia! 
Advertisers’ Association and is, at 
present, serving as chairman of the 
Research Committee on Financial 
Publicity of that organization. 


Buffalo Bank Names Three 


New Directors 


The Manufacturers & Traders- 
Peoples Trust Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. 
has announced the election of three 
prominent Buffalo business men to 
its board of directors. These men 
are: Edwin C. Andrews, John R. 
Oshei and Luther E. Wood. 


————— 
————— 





Individual Attention 
In Every Department 


Individual attention 
in every department 
of banking —for every 


correspondent—is the 


standard of this bank 


CONTINENTAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 
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— a bank has had the prob- 
I lem of providing more adequate 
facilities on a narrow lot. Usually 
when the lot is first selected, the bank 
is small and does not anticipate so 
rapid a growth as it experiences 
later. Later on, it is difficult to get 
additional land and the location is 
worth so much that it is a problem 
to know what to do. 

The Peoples Savings Bank of 
Woreester, Mass. solved this prob- 
lem by asking its architects to pro- 
vide more spacious quarters, and 
facilities for more rapid service, 
without enlarging the 26-foot wide 
building itself. 

Remodeling plans were drawn and 
carried out and the desires of the 
bank officers were met. The method 
of doing this will no doubt be of in- 
terest to the directors of many other 
banks. 

The photograph reproduced on 
this page illustrates the atmosphere 
of spaciousness which is created by 
the interior design. 


First Floor Cleared For Customers 


One of the first things done to 
create this condition was to remove 
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Narrow Lot Made An Asset 


By LEWIS W. FOSTER 


Manager, Thomas M. James Co., Architects and Engineers, Boston 


Basement 
Security and cash vaults 


First Floor 
Public lobby and tellers 


Second Floor 
Officers and mortgage 


department 


Third Floor 


Bookkeepers and 
stenographers 


Fourth Floor 


Trustees’ room 
Employes’ rooms 





all employes from the first floor with 
the exception of the tellers. The 
first floor then becomes a public 
lobby with tellers to serve customers 
promptly. By taking away the of- 
ficers’ quarters and all bookkeepers 
and all vaults, the narrow first floor 
has more lobby space. 






OW the building of the 
Peoples Savings Bank, 
Worcester, Mass. was re- 
modeled to provide more 
room and to create a feeling 
of spaciousness in a build- 
ing only 26 feet wide. 


e 







In this particular case additional 
spaciousness was suggested by the 
use of four marble columns, as shown 
in the picture. The very fact that 
there is room for columns in the 
building takes away any feeling from 
the customer who enters that the 
quarters are crowded. 


Officers And Mortgage Department 
On Second Floor 


But where are the officers and the 
bookkeepers? The officers and the 
mortgage department occupy the 
second floor. The width of each 
floor is only 23 feet 3 inches, but 
when you place only one row of 
desks along one side of a 23-foot 
room without anything in front of 
them, there is the appearance of suf- 
ficient room. 

Probably the first thought that 
oceurs to any one considering a plan 
of this sort is that the officers being 
on the second floor are inaccessible 
to customers. However, the installa- 
tion of the very best type of elevator 
entered by a convenient door at the 
rear of the main banking room, makes 
it really easy to reach the officers. 
After a trip has been made to the 
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Miners Nationat Bank, Pottsville, Pa. 


| HE modern bank is more than a desk, a few 
| wickets and a vault, it is a complicated ma- 
! chine which requires the services of a bank expert 
} to design if the best results are to be obtained. 





| UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER 


INCORPORATED 


ARCHITECTS 
, BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 
\} 221 WEST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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officers’ quarters once, the customer 
realizes that it is a pleasure and an 
advantage to deal with the officers ITH bookkeepers on 
in the light roomy atmosphere of the the third floor, tellers 
second floor. There is a_ privacy 
which both customers and officers get reports even more 
appreciate in having the quarters quickly than when they 


located so far away from the general were on the same floor. The 
lobby that there are no casual inter- : 
ruptions pneumatic tubes connect 


Bookkeepers On Third Floor bookkeepers and tellers. 


Perhaps the most serious objection 
likely to be raised to this arrange- two floors above the tellers. How 
ment suggested for a narrow bank, can it be possible to get a quick re- 
is that the bookkeepers are located sponse from bookkeepers on the third 








frest IMPRESSIONS 
are often lasting 

and they must be good 

IN «The entrance to the Bank 


e 


i » Should be attractive,inviting, 


ed de Only the especially 
"\ gifted designer can accom- 
~ plish such a result. 


Consult us without cost or obligation 


I. D. Lacy Company 


Designers and Constructors of Bank Buildings 
1206 SYNDICATE TRUST BLOG. ST.LOUIS,MO. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET “DISTINCTIVE BANK BUILDINGS 43 


floor, while the customers are waiting 
on the first floor? 

By actual tests it has been found 
that reports from bookkeepers are 
secured in this bank even more 
quickly than in banks where the 
bookkeepers are on the same floor 
with the tellers. 

Correspondence between the two 
departments is carried on through 
automatic tubes known as Lamson 
tubes. The teller places his docu- 
ment and request for information in 
a little carrier and this is quickly 
received on the third floor. The in- 
formation desired is recorded and 
the whole set of documents returned 
to the first floor in a matter of see- 
onds. The teller usually has some- 
thing else to do while waiting for the 
desired information and there is no 
lost time and no unnecessary steps 
are taken. The bank’s officers ac- 
tually believe that promptness of 
service in the new quarters is re- 
sponsible for a rapid growth in the 
number of customers secured by the 
bank. 

The bookkeepers being located by 
themselves on a separate floor away 
from the noise and interruption of 
current business, ean work much 
more rapidly and with even greater 
accuracy. Their attention is con- 
centrated on their Specialized work. 


Inter-Floor Communication A 
Matter of Seconds 


The Lamson system consists of 
tubes located in convenient positions 
for all of the cages and terminating 
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at one desk in the bookkeeping de- 
partment. There the tubes all come 
together at one receiving station. By 
keeping a record of the actual time 
required for a transaction, it was 
found that the time taken from the 
moment the teller inserts the pass- 
book in the Lamson tube until it is 


Vaults In Basement 


The vaults are in the basement and 
the other necessary rooms for em- 
ployes are located on other floors. 

There is a second elevator for the 
use of employes so that it is not neees- 
sary to use the public elevator for 
the moving of securities and cur- 


The basement is entirely occupied 
by the thoroughly-modern security 
vault, itself and its approaches thor- 
oughly protected by the latest known 
electric protective devices. Not only 
are the walls, roof and floor of this 
vault protected by a net work of live 
electric wires, but the walls of the 


returned to him, averages less than 
one minute. 

The success of this time-saving of 
course depends quite largely upon 
the alertness of the bookkeepers, but 
it appears that they are even more 
alert (with proper supervision) when 
they are by themselves, than when 
they are associated with the other 
departments. 


reney. vestibule and approaching passage- 





To The Banker 


Contemplating a New or 
Remodeled Building, Fully 
Equipped, Ready for Service 

A feature of the passenger eleva- 
tor that is perhaps quite important, 
is that the doors work automatically 
and the elevator always comes to a 
stop on a level with the floor. 


Knowing that strict adherence to, and 
the practicing of only the highest stand- 
ards of business principles, with integ- 
tity, responsibility, service and quality 
above profit, is essential to success, 
we respectfully place the service of 


The officers appreciate particu- such an organization before you. 


larly the privacy which they have 
for dealing with customers which 
was not possible when they were 
located on the lobby floor. Custom- 
ers also appreciate this and the rela- 
tions between customers and officers 
seem to be much more pleasant and 
cordial. 


We can make your Bank, Bandit 
and Bullet Proof. Write us. 


The J. H. Wise Company, Ine. 
Bank Builders 


Syndicate Trust Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 


NOTHER Stiles bank, illus- 
A trating what can be done 
to make a small bank attrac- 
tive, substantial and digni- 
fied. This building also is 
evidence of the careful 
thought and study we give 
to all of our projects, regard- 
less of size. 


The Stiles Service is 
complete in every particular, 
from conception to comple- 
tion, and no obligation is 
incurred by the owner for 
preliminary services. 


SOUTH HOLLAND TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
SOUTH HOLLAND, ILL. 


CHAS. E. WATERMAN, Pres. HORACE HOLMES, V. Pres. 


M. H. WATERMAN, Cash. 


Designed, Constructed © Equipped By 


GEO. W. STILES COMPANY 


159 E. ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
H, FREDERIC BECK, Supervising Arche. 
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“Intelligent Solutions To ALL BANK BUILDING PROBLEMS” 


Before Alterations 


Main banking room, Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank, Providence, Rhode Island 
before increased business demanded a 
change. Should the bank build a 
new building, or, was there some 
other solution? 

The Thomas M. James Company 
made a careful survey of the bank’s 
operating methods, and, the suit- 
ability of its banking quarters. 

A plan of re-arrangement was pre- 
sented which provided for 50% in- 
creased business in the same floor 
area. Greater public space was ob- 

tained and transactions between 

tellers and customers became 
doubly efficient. The 
photograph below 
tells the story. 


ODAY’S bank is a constantly changing bank. Competition is keen; progress is sure- 


footed. 


Modern machinery, devices and equipment, when used intelligently by the 


bank architect, help the banker to meet the expansion problems of increased business. 
The Thomas M. James Company not only knows bank architecture, but it also knows 


bank methods. 


growth and progress, we can serve you. 


If you want a new bank building that will keep pace with your institution's 
If you want intelligent re-arrangement of your 


present banking room to meet specific conditions, we can serve you also. 


After Alterations 


Lobby appearance improved, space 
for customers much larger, working 
quarters and equipment literally 
‘smoothed out”’ for prompt, efficient 
accion. 

The bank can now accommodate 
its present large business and meet 
an increase of 50% without enlarging 
or altering its banking room. 

Compare this photograph with 
the one at the top of the page and 

you will see what we mean 
by “Intelligent solutions 
to all bank building 
problems.’’ 


Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park Street 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Boston, Mass. 
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“Intelligent Solutions To ALL BANK BUILDING PROBLEMS” 


In Narrow Space 

Right—The Peoples Savings 
Bank, Worcester, Mass. 

This bank occupied a very narrow 
lot in an extremely valuable location. 
Increased business demanded more 
space, but, the bank could not afford 
to give up its location. 

The problem was solved by placing 
the cages attractively to one side, 
removing bookkeepers to the third 
floor, and installing a Lamson Auto- 
matic Tube System. 

Officers, other departments, etc., 
are on the second floor and reached 
by elevator. Business can in- 
crease 75% and the 
bank need not 
worry about 
quarters. 


Individuality 


Right — The Woonsocket Insti- 
tution For Savings, Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. Here is a bank 
building that reflects charm, dignity 
and individuality. It is carried out 
in granite, limestone and bronze. 

Felicitous touches here and there 
add a distinction that soon becomes 
synonymous with the institution to 
passersby and the bank's clientele. 

Something “just a little 

different’ at a cost 
that is within 
reason. 


With Office Rooms 


Left—Union Savings Bank Building, Boston, Mass. A very 
fine type of bank and office building. The bank occupies the 
building to such an extent that it is unmistakably a bank 
building. Yet, with the offices above, an income is derived 
that affords the bank a valuable location «without ufidue ex- 
penditure. 

This photograph, and the others on this and the preceding 
page, illustrate examples of the versatility and flexibility of the 
Thomas M. James Company service to bankers. If you have a 
building or alteration problem of any scope whatsoever we 
shall welcome and give prompt attention to your request for 
information. 


Thomas M. James Company 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


3 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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A NEW EXPRESSION 


in the design of 
bank buildings 


The tendency toward 

simplification is partic- 

ularly noticeable in the 

Hind) kit recent work of this 
ra lS : company, examples 
. Wer of which are 
Company 2 arlee shown in these 
‘Br esl ee illustrations 


ere 


South Side Trust 
Se. Louis, Mo. 


Louisville National 
Bank & Trust Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Photographs 
and descrip- 
tions of 12 
modern bank _ 
buildings “ekg 
which we are now Home Banks 


‘ ? Elgin, ll 
constructing will be ~-—- 


sent you on request | ape 14 E ig 


without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


St. Louis and Chicago, U. S. A. 





ways, also the grille gates and doors 
have all this electrie protection. 

The vault doors, the gates and 
grilles, of the approaches to the 
vault cannot be opened or closed 
without registering in the officers’ 
| space on the second floor so that the 
officers know at all times just the 
| condition of the doors protecting the 
| securities and funds of the bank. 
They know when any one enters or 
leaves and can investigate at their 
leisure if any question arises. 

The doors cannot be opened or 
closed except by secret means, known 
only to a few of the employes whose 
| duties require them to deliver or re- 
ceive valuables at the vault. No one 
can enter the vault alone, it taking 
two people neither of which knows 
the other’s combination to open or 
close the doors. 

Any one attempting to enter who 
does not know the ways and means 
will instantly sound an alarm which 
will arouse the neighborhood as well 
as indicate to the various employes 
of the bank just where the attempt 
at entrance is made. 








Perfect Signatures Dangerous 





A seasoned forger was recently cap- 
tured in New York City because one of 
the young men in the signature depart- 
ment of the bank in which the check was 
deposited, was alert enough to realize 
that the signature was too perfect to be 
genuine. 

He immediately reported his finding 
and detectives were placed on the trail 
of the man who had deposited the check. 
He was soon caught and made a complete 
confession. The bank had a facsimile of 
the signature which was that of an of- 
ficer of a bank in Greece and when the 
man in the signature division suspicioned 
that something was wrong, he compared 
the two signatures and quickly identified 
the one as a forgery. 
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DIFFUSELITE BLINDS 


Daylight and Ventilation 
Correctly Distributed 


LLUMINATING Engineers have found that they are the 
only scientific method for distributing natural light. No 
sharp lines of demarcation between light and shadow. 
Plentiful ventilation. Handsome in appearance. Substantial 
in construction. 
Send for Catalogue No. 47 


Tue J. G. Witson CorporaTION 


Morass S. Tremarne, President 
11 East 38th Street New York City 
Established 1876 Offices in all principal cities 
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More Checks—Less Currency 


Greatly increased use of checks is 
one of the chief causes of the part 
time schedule recently put into effect 
for some 4,700 employes of the 
United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, according to Walter 
L. Todd, vice president and general 
manager of the Todd Company, 
manufacturers of safety cheeks and 
cheeck-writing devices. 

“Though the circulation of Fed- 
eral currency may have fallen off in 
the past few months,’’ Mr. Todd 
stated, ‘‘our reports show that money 
is changing hands at a greater rate 
than ever before. Last vear, Ameri- 
can business firms and individuals 
issued in exeess of seven billion sep- 
arate checks, with an aggregate value 
far surpassing the previous year. 

“One of the greatest factors in 
this increased use of checks is the 
erowing tendeney of large commer- 
cial and industrial enterprises to pay 
their employes by voucher rather 
than in currency. This method of 
payment not only eliminates the 
hazard of loss through dishonesty or 
violence, but tends, also, to reduce 
to an apppreciable degree the volume 
of cash in cireulation. Employes re- 
ceiving checks for wages, we have 
found, either deposit them in their 
own bank accounts to be checked 
against in the payment of bills, or 
proffer them to local merehants in 
exchange for commodities for the 
home, thus reducing the volume of 
currency required for the general 
business needs of the community.”’ 


Weldon Heads New Trust 


Service 


A new development service for the 
trust departments of banks and trust 
companies is Weldon & Baldwin Ine.. 
which opened for business at 448 
N. Wells Street, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 6. 

The officers are Theodore Teffi 
Weldon, president; H. A. Baldwin, 
Vice president and Roy W. Knips- 
child, seeretary and treasurer. 

Theodore T. Weldon, who heads 
the new corporation, is widely 
known as former publicity manager 
of the Northern Trust Co., Chicago, 
and former first vice president of 
Wm. Elliott Graves, Inc. His ar- 
ticle ‘‘Trust Sales Quickly Made,’ 
was a leading contribution to BANK- 
ERS MonTHLY for August 1928. 

The policy of the new organization, 


HE Jersey 
Shore Trust 
Company, Jersey 
Shore, Penna., 
recognizes the 
power of a picture 


on the public 


mind. The new 
building is recetv- 
ing favorable at- 
tention through- 
out the progressive 
Williamsport 
district. 


Control Your Publicity 


RIENTAL —s is much older than that of the Western 


World, an 


is rich in knowledge of human nature. An old 


Chinese proverb says “A picture is worth a thousand words.” Our 
men of affairs recognize this and put it to good use. 


John Wanamaker did not allow his likeness to be published 
without his own personal censorship. Roosevelt endeavored to be 


seen smiling, in person and in 


rint. A bank may well exercise 


the same care to present a favorable public appearance. Its building, 
seen daily by present and prospective customers, has publicity com- 


parable with that of newspaper headlines. Here is the Opportunity 
to make a picture of the bank’s character. 


Does your bank building truly picture clean-cut and modern 
business methods, the integrity of the men in whom is placed so 
much confidence, the welcome you wish to extend to new custo- 
mers? If it does, it is worth many thousands of words, spoken or 


printed. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS « ENGINEERS 


He” a bank building can tell its story, is 
treated in the booklet, ‘Building the Bank 
for Business.’’ The present (third) revised edi- 
tion is Zcustrated with photographs and floor 
plans of bank buildings, including many of 


recent date. Whether your present quarters 
are good, bad or indifferent, you will enjoy its 
straightforward — of what you aim 
at when you build. 

The coupon will bring you a copy without 
obligation, by return oat 





Name: 
Address: 


TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please mail 
me a copy of “Building the Bank for Business.” 











its officers say, will be to specialize in 
complete selling plans for trust de- 
partments rather than being content 
with the edueational type of pub- 
licity,; which it is believed has al- 
ready served its purpose in popular- 
izing the idea of corporate service as 
executor and trustee. 

The Directors of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston on August 29 
elected Millar Brainard a _ Vice 
President. 





Headlines That May Suggest 
Advertisements 


Your money and you. 

Twenty years from now. 

The man who succeeds: 

How careers are built. 

Your family’s future. 

Who will teach your wife to be 
an investor? 


Do your farmer customers borrow 
to save money or to pay debts? 
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Investigate 
S « G protection 


It costs so little and means 
so much.... 


S&G Secret Key Changing Safe Deposit 
Locks—giving not merely “ample” protection, 
but the absolute protection that provides 
against even the remotest possibility of loss— 
are installed in the vaults of scores of the 
country’s representative financial institutions. 
For instance: Equitable Trust of New York, 
Union Trust of Detroit, Marine Trust of Buf- 
falo, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Raleigh, N.C., 
Farmers Loan and Trust of New York, Provi- 
dent Trust of Philadelphia, Jackson City Bank 
of Jackson, Michigan, Exchange Trust of 
Boston, National Exchange Bank of Milwaukee, 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York, Bank of , 
America, New York... 





Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City. Architects, York & Sawyer. 


The men charged with the responsibility of i —— 
equipping these great banks with the best 
protective devices obtainable investigated— 


and chose—S & G. 


Start your investigation now. Clip and mail 
the coupon. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER : NEW YORK 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
The S & G : 
Secret Key Please send me without ob- Makers of good bank locks 
Changing Safe ligation a working model of for Main Vault Doors, 
Prag eonsdl sted the S & G Secret ne 4 Chang- . Vault Day Gates, Cashiers’ 
pickproof by ing Safe Deposit Lock. - Lockers, Emergency Doors, 
the Under- ; Tellers’ Wickets, Tellers’ 
pp ge I oes cosccasnnSsndesaneaeake seebaotemeeresauanadeu sees a niebensbubieesinns Cages, Safe Deposit Boxes, 

Chicago. : Grille Gates. 
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Chicago Stock Exchange Grows 


The growing importance of Chi- 
cago as a financial market is ev- 
idenced by the fact that stocks of 
ninety-six companies have been add- 
ed to the trading list of The Chicago 
Stock Exchange during the first 
eight months of 1928. The total 
number of shares of stock listed on 
the Chicago Exchange since January 
} of this year are 37,874,715. The 
present market value of these secur- 
ities is $2,564,280,000. These new 
1928 additions bring the total mar- 
ket value of the securities on the 
Chieago Stock Exchange,up to ap- 
proximately eleven billion dollars. 


History Of Coinage In New 
Chase Building 


A novel feature of the new build- 
ing of the Chase National Bank in 
New York, which has just recently 
been occupied, is a large rectangular 


portal, framed by an architrave of | 


carved marble. This architrave is 
made up of carved replicas of coins 


in bas relief forming a history of the | 
coinage of the world. At the top is 


a replica of the American Peace 
Dollar. It is interesting to know 
that special permission had to be 
secured from the department of jus- 
tice in Washington in order to re- 
produce this current American coin. 


New Bank For New York 
With Huge Capital 


The capital and paid-in surplus of 
the Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co. will total $14,000,000, 
equally divided between capital and 
surplus. This constitutes the largest 
initial eapital fund with which any 
national bank has been chartered. It 
is reported that the bank has taken 
for temporary quarters the entire 
building at 56 Wall Street, which 
will be remodeled by Cross & Cross. 
The bank plans ultimately to erect a 
building of its own for permanent 
headquarters. 

Herbert P. Howell, a banker of 
rational prominence, having been 
for ten years vice president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, has been selected as the senior 
executive of the new Commercial 
National Bank and Trust Co. Mr. 
Howell’s wide experience and repu- 
tation in banking confirms the 
opinion in financial circles that the 
new institution would be headed by 





SOON THE 


Christmas Season 
WILL BE AT HAND--- 


Mr. Banker will you be ready to offer a “24 Hour Deposit 
Service to those business houses in your locality who 
collect large sums after your banking hours.” 


Do not procrastinate 
—install a “Yeo 
Rotary” now— the 
original burglar proof 
after hour deposit 
service. 


Allow 
us 
to 
confer 
with 
you on 
this 
important 
service 
program. 


Our sales 
engineers 
have solved 
over 550 
installation 
problems. 


See exhibit at 
A. B. A. Convention 
Display at 
1431 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 


BE A 
LEADER IN 
SERVICE— 


NOT A — 2 
FOLLOWER. Depositor un ~ in “yo otary—State Bank and 


New York 


Manufactured and installed by 


THE BANK VAULT INSPECTION CO. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Offices No. 5 South 18th St. 
P. O. Box No. 2224 Middle City Philadelphia 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities 


YEO ROTARIES 
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an outstanding figure in the bank- 
ing world. 

Mr. Howell is at present a director 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Bankers Trust Co. and 
of The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of U.S., a trustee of the Frank- 
lin Savings Bank and president of 
Peierls, Buhler & Co., the latter 
among the largest and oldest factors 
in New York. 

Before coming to New York, Mr. 
Howell was for many years with the 
Carnegie Steel Company in Pitts- 
burgh and in 1901 he became head 
of its credit department. He was 
elected a vice president of the Na- 


tional Bank of Commerce in New 
York in November, 1912 and was 
made a director in 1915. He resigned 
in May, 1922 to become president of 
Peierls, Buhler & Co., Ine. Mr. 
Howell will immediately devote his 
time to the further organization and 
personnel problems of the bank. 

Mr. Howell will remain a director 
of Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. ,and 
will become chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

No offering of the stock of the new 
bank will be made, as it is under- 
stood that the entire amount of the 
capital stock has been subscribed by 
the directors who are: 








A National Bank 


for all 


and all Business. 


A. JOHNSTON 
President 


ENGINEERS NATIONAL BANK 





People 


C. STIRLING SMITH 
Executive Vice-Pres. 





OF CLEVELAND 


St. 


Clair Avenue and Ontario 


Broadway and East 55th Street 
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board, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. 


Wm. H. Albers, president of The 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co,; 
Harold O. Barker, of Jesup & 
Lamont; Albert Blum, of United 
Piece Dye Works; George Blumen- 
thal; Rogers Caldwell, of Rogers 
Caldwell & Co.; Elmer Schlesinger, 
of Chadbourne, Stanchfield & Levy; 
Walter Chrysler, president of Chrys- 
ler Corporation; 8. Sloan Colt, vice 





HERBERT P. HOWELL 


president, Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co.; Edward P. Farley, of American 
Hawaiian Steamship Co.; Jacob 
France, president Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation; Samuel L. 
Fuller, of Kissel, Kinnieutt & Co.; 
George R. Hann, attorney, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; John W. Hanes, Jr., of 
C. D. Barney & Co.; H. P. Howell, 
president Continental National Bank 
& Trust Co.; Richard Hoyt, of Hay- 
den Stone & Co.; Henry Ickelheimer, 
of Heidelbach, Ickelheimer & Co.; 
E. C. Jameson, president, Globe & 
Kutgers Fire Insurance Co.; Sidney 
R. Kent, general manager and direc- 
tor, Famous Players Lasky Corp.; 
Wm. B. Scarborough, of Hitt, Far- 
well & Co.; C. M. Keys, president, 
Curtis Aeroplane & Motor Corp.; 
Wilfred Kurty, vice president, Home 
Insurance Co.; Robert Lehman, of 
Lehman Brothers; Wm. G. McCul- 
lough, of Collins & Aikman Corp.; 
M. W. Newton, of Hallgarten & Co.; 
Charles F. Noyes, of C. F. Noyes & 
Co.; D. A. Schulte, president, 
Schulte Retail Stores Corp.; H. Nel- 
son Slater, president, S. Slater & 
Son, Ine.; Harold E. Talbott, Jr., 
president, Dayton Securities Co.; 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., chairman of the 
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Infantry Tactics For 
Banking Victories 


(Continued from page 20) 


pusiness-getting ideas publicly ex- 
changed. The directors were invited 
to this party and one of them sug- 
gested: ‘‘Why not invite the stock- 
holders ?”’ 


The Family Party A Big Success 


As it developed, the ‘dinner div- 
idend’ of the Gibraltar National was 
a family party of 404 covers. 
Speeches were made that emphasized 
a new spirit of inter-dependence be- 
tween ownership, management and 
operating personnel. The president 
congratulated his stockholders and 
his board on their force of Luther 
Burbanks who had produced a ‘gar- 
den of roses without a thorn’ and 
more than one stockholder was heard 
to say that any rose hunter who 
ealled on him might count on either 
getting a new account or being told 
where to find one. 

“Your idea has undoubtedly 
borne fruit as well as flowers,’’ his 
chief told Bill Wilson the next day. 
‘“‘It shows how glad men are to rally 
round a cause and pledge their help 
to it. But how are we sure the spirit 
of last night won’t die before we 
eash in on it ?”’ 

‘‘That’s the weak spot, of course,”’ 
agreed Wilson. ‘‘And we naturally 
can’t give a dinner every night, or 
use the rose idea any longer. 

‘*What we can and should do, I 
think, is organize the rose spirit while 
it’s hot. Drill it. Set up objectives 
for it and lead it to practical, con- 
erete results. 


Personal Contact Must Get The 
Accounts 


‘We must realize that all the ad- 
vertising this bank has had and all 
it will ever get can only create a 
readiness to deal with it. In 99 cases 
out of 100, the man our advertising 
impresses will need the direct urge 
of a call before he gives us his busi- 
ness. We must get more effective 
calls and get them at an expense 
proportioned to the profit they pro- 
duce.’’ 

“Explain how we’re to do that,’’ 
said the president. 

“‘Let’s divide the business we 
want into two classes first,’’ offered 
Wilson. ‘‘There’s the business that 
we'll ask for and that’s numerically 
large, but individually small. Then 
there’s the business we’ll compete 
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“Home Talent’’ 
Salesmanship 


For six years this organization has devoted 
itself exclusively to 





|. Designing ‘‘Home Talent’’ sales 
campaigns to supplement banks’ adver- 
tising programs. 


2. Conducting these campaigns so as 
to avoid mistakes, reduce costs, and re- 
lieve the officers of details. 





Producing permanent and profit- 
able new business in large volume at the 
lowest cost per dollar of deposits—without 
using premiums, coin banks, additional 
advertising or professional solicitors. 


4. Establishing Employees’ New 
Business Departments as permanent fea- 
tures of bank work, to be carried on by 
the advertising or new business managers. 


we send you references—by mail? 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





The St. Joseph County Savings Bank 


is one of the mutual Savings Banks of Indiana and is 
organized and conducted on the same high plane as the 


mutual Savings Banks of the New England and Eastern 
States. @It has been in existence since December, | 869 and 
its last statement showed a surplus of $375,000.00 and owing 
to depositors $2,841,915.44. The officers are as follows: 


JACOB WOOLVERTON - 
ROME C. STEPHENSON’ - - - Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE U. BINGHAM - - - Sec’y & Treas. 
HARRIET E. ELBEL - : - . - Cashier 


President 
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for—large units and comparatively 
few.’’ 

‘“‘The first ineludes Christmas 
clubs, savings accounts, small-to- 
medium checking accounts, safe de- 
posit boxes, small-to-medium estates 
—business that’s now supposed to 
come into the bank on its own steam. 
Officers are too costly for that kind 
of solicitation, and even if they 
weren t their contact time should be 
devoted to the second class—the ac- 
counts we must compete for, the busi- 
ness we must not only solicit but 
negotiate. This includes commerciai 
borrowing accounts mainly, but also 


big personal checking balances, big 
trusts, institutional reserves and cor- 
respondent bank accounts. 


Employes Paid To Get Accounts 


‘*Let’s deliberately pay employes 
to use their spare time soliciting 
business—pay them on a piece work 
basis. 

‘‘Let’s ereate a prospect list on 
the big stuff, work out the competi- 
tive situation on each prospect, as- 
sign a quota of prospects to each of- 
fier and keep a convineing record 
of each officer’s results—not in gross 
Lusiness but in net profits—for the 





MER.BANK EXECUTIVE. 





There is something in the appearance of the check your bank issues or else 60% 


of the banks of the leading metropolitan centers would not have adopted La Monte 


Safety Paper. 


A check made on National Safety Paper reflects the standing of the bank. 


It says immediately that here is a progressive, alert, well managed bank that pays 


attention to details—and understands customer psychology. 


National Safety Paper is without question the standard in check paper 


throughout the country. Its characteristic wavy lines are known every where. 


It is durable in texture, with a clean, easy writing surface and protected on 


both sides against mechanical or chemical alterations . .. Might we suggest that 


you take the time to look into the matter? Your lithographer, printer or stationer 


can supply you promptly with any color desired. George La Monte & Son, 


61 Broadway, New York. 


LA MONTE 


NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER 


“A 


we 
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executive guidance of yourself and 
your board in adjustments of sal. 
aries and duties. 

‘*Meanwhile, let’s keep the team 
idea and change the roses to 
marks on a permanent score board. 

‘*Let’s have three new business 
drives a year of 90 days duration 
each—September 15 to December 15, 
January 1 to March 1, and Mareh 
15 to June 15. Let’s follow the first 
with an employes Christmas party, 
the second with an annual stock- 
holders dinner, the third with a golf 
and field day at the Country Club.’ 

**Can we keep the interest going?”’ 
doubted Mr. Moderwell. 

‘That depends, subject to your 
leadership, on my ability and _ in- 
genuity,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Some 
men in my kind of work are false 
alarms from the start, others burn 
themselves out in a quick flash 
others apparently need the kick of 
a new job every year or two. A 
very few keep on doing good things 
in novel ways for quite a while. [ 
don’t know, myself, which class I be- 
long in. Try me out. Give me rope 
enough to cover my field, backing 
enough to move the wheels of the 
machine, and time enough to grow 
the crops I plant for you. That’s 
all.”’ 

‘‘This employe compensation— 
have you worked that out in detail ?”’ 

‘*Pretty much so. How is this for 
a tentative scale—? 

Christmas Club members—25 
cents each plus one cent on the dol- 
lar deposited. 

‘*Savings accounts—$2 each plus 
ene cent on each dollar of initial de- 
posit over $50. 

‘*Personal ‘checking accounts not 
compensated for if under $500 in- 
itial balance; over that, $5 for the 
account and an additional $5 for 
each additional $500. 

‘*Safe deposit boxes—first year’s 
rental. 

‘*Executorships and Trusts—$5 to 
$100 each, fixed by trust officer. 


cc 





Suggested Details 


‘‘Of course, there are a lot of 
minor regulations that will have to 
be worked out. For example, ‘‘ What 
constitutes a bona fide account?’’ 
‘‘How to prevent an account really 
unsolicited being claimed by the em- 
ploye it ran into?’’ ‘‘ Average bal- 
ances against initial balances?’’ and 
a host of details like that. 





‘*A drive management committee 
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of three officers should work it all 
out, I think, and oversee the plan as 
it operates. But the real difficulty 
will be in keeping up enthusiasm and 
in keeping the higher-ups boosting 
for activity among the rank and file. 
Sooner or later, we’ll have to inject 
that sort of thing from the outside— 
give them new faces to look at and 
new voices to hear. But the basic 
idea is contact before and after and 
along with every bit of advertising 
we broadeast.”’ 

‘**T’d hesitate to commit myself to 
your compensation seale without 
more thought and I’m not convineed 
that you can do this alone or keep it 
up as a regular activity. However, 
it’s worth trying,’ decided Mr. 
Moderwell, ‘‘and we’ll try it. 


To Get Large Accounts 


‘*Now about the large accounts—’’ | 
function there is re- | 


““My only 
search and record,’’ Wilson stated. 
‘*Performance and reward are things 
J have nothing to do with. 


I’m convineed that most big 


know that in commercial business a 
system for developing leads and fol- 


lowing up on sales reports often | 


doubles the showing of men who be- 
lieved they were already getting all 
the business in sight. It ought to 
work in banking and I[’ll bet it will. 

“Our own customer and _ stock- 
holder files are the first ring—and 
work out from there. Every pros- 
pect studied, and every contact re- 
corded. You and the board to do 
the rest.”’ 


For Better Management 


Changing business conditions 
make it more important than ever 
before that bankers keep in mind the 
importance of ecaleulating working 
costs and operating on a budget sys- 
tem. The exchange of credit infor- 
mation through the operation of 
county clearing houses is a most im- 
portant subject and should receive 
the careful consideration of every 
bank. 

A complete revolution in credit 
extension has come about in the last 
few years. Bankers today must de- 
mand a complete financial statement 
before lending money. The old 
haphazard, ‘judge-by-sight’ meth- 
ods need to be discarded.—Gilmer 
Winston, pres., Tennessee Bankers 
Association. 
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However, | 
eon- | 
tact men respond instantly to logical | 
tips on business opportunities. I | 




















Prrase tell me why 


statement 


your shows unusual 


financial strength. = 


. 
—da customer 





Hear is one reason:—Invested 
capital (capital, surplus and undivided 
profits) is more than $50,000,000. This 
is nearly one-sixth of the deposits, which 
are shown as $307,054,536.35, or a ratio 
of 6 to 1. 








Statement of Condition 
at the close of business June 30, 1928 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 


ue from Banks and Bankers . 
United States Bonds . . . 
Municipal Bonds . ° . e 
Loans and Discounts 
Short Term Securities . . 
Bonds and Other Securities 
Stock i in Federal Reserve Bank 
Real Estate , 
Customers’ Liabi lity pe df Acceptances e 
Interest Accrued . . ° 






a 59,431,540.98 
36,132,924.01 
6,196,169.02 
237,755,586.04 
12,811,763.81 
1,872,832.10 
1,275,060.00 
3,295,000.00 
31,688,493.91 
1,788,251.18 


$392,247,561.05 







TOTAL 







LIABILITIES 





*Capital . 












- $ 12,500,000.00 





*“Surplus . . One aay ak tea 1 ae 30,000,000.00 
*Undivided Profits . . . sae a 7,604,841.86 
*Deposits ° ‘ 307,054,536.35 
Dividend Pa skis Sie 2, 1928 1,000,000.00 
Reserve for ons and Interest Accrued 1,557,967.19 
Unearned Discount 384,350.92 
Acceptances ee har ee eee 32,145,864.73 
TOTAL . . . . $392,247,561.05 


CENTRAL UNION 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


BANKING 








TRUSTS 






Plaza Office: 


Fifth Avenue 
at 60th St. 







42nd Street Office: 


Madison Avenue 
at 42nd St. 
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Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 50 Million Dollars 
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RVILLE DENBO, assistant 

eashier of the Central State 
Bank of Indianapolis, went to the 
bank one morning as usual at 7:45. 
As he was unlocking the door, he 
noticed a man _ walking rapidly 
toward him. Mr. Denbo had a pre- 
monition that he was about to be 
robbed and instead of stopping at 
the front of the bank to turn on 
the light and adjust the shade, 
as he usually does, he hurried to 
the cashier’s cage and locked the 
door behind him. 

No sooner had he entered the 
cage than the robber entered the 
front door and, coming up to 
the ecashier’s window, ordered 
Mr. Denbo to ‘‘stick ’em up.”’ 
He refused and the bandit with 
an oath, repeated the command. 

Instead of putting up his 
hands Mr. Denbo grabbed his 38 
calibre revolver and, placing it 
through the porthole made in the 
safety glass protecting the cash- 
ier’s cage, he shot at the bandit. 

The assistant cashier fired 
three times before the man got 
out of the bank, one shot of 
which grazed the bandit’s shoul- 
der. The other two were too low 
to do any harm. Mr. Denbo, as 
quickly as he could get out of 
the cage, followed the man out 
of the front door and fired at 
him twice before he escaped with 
another man in a ear that was 
standing at the curb. 

The importance of this story 
to other bankers is the fact that 
Mr. Denbo had plenty of courage 
because he knew that he was 
protected by the bullet-proof 
glass that surrounds the cages of 
this bank. Knowing that he 
could not be harmed by the 
bandit’s bullets, Mr. Denbo did 
not hesitate to secure his own 
weapon and protect his bank and 
its funds. This perhaps is one 
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Bullet-Proof Protection 


And bandits are routed with- 
out loss of life or money 


of the chief values of protective 
equipment such as bullet-proof glass, 
and bullet-proof screens, and ade- 
quate alarms. 

This case emphasizes again that 
the bandit is often more nervous 
than the man being held up and al- 
though the bandit is almost sure to 
shoot, if his plan does not succeed, 


The Actors 


The Hero Orville Denbo 
The Bandit Arthur McGinnis 
The Accomplice C.F. Parker 


The Scenes 


. 

In front of a saloon. 

The bandit engages the 
accomplice. 

II. 

At the Central State Bank, 
Indianapolis. 

Holdup is planned and car 
is driven over the route of 
the get-a-way. 

III. 

The attempted holdup. 

Bandit leaves accomplice 
in car and enters bank. Or- 
ders assistant cashier to 
throw up his hands. Hero 
refuses and seizes own gun 
and shoots at bandit through 
port hole in _ bullet-proof 
glass. 

IV. 


The capture and confes- 
sion. 

The hero gave a good de- 
scription of the bandit and 
a capture was made. When 
confronted by the assistant 
cashier, the bandits con- 
fessed. 





Gives Cashier Confidence 


he is just as sure to run when he sees 
that the man he is chasing is not 
afraid. 


A Letter That Rented Safe 
Deposit Boxes 


The following letter has been used 
with great suecess by E. H. Bouton, 
manager, Woodlawn Safety De- 
posit Co., Chicago, Ill. 

‘Not long since, a woman, 
trembling with excitement, 
rushed into the office of a Fire 
Insurance Co. and shouted to the 
first clerk she saw—‘I want a 
fire insurance policy on my 
home, and I want it quick too, 
the place is on fire and burning 
up’—she was too late. 

*‘One day Benjamin Patter- 
son said to his friend, Henry 
Webster, ‘Hank, come around 
tomorrow morning at ten o’clock 
and I will sign up for that ten 
thousand life insuranee policy 
that pays double indemnity in 
ease of accidental death.’ Pat- 
terson closed his office and start- 
ed for home but his foreed des- 
tination was ‘The Undiscovered 
Country,’ via the automobile 
route—Benjamin was too late. 

‘*A frugal housewife said to 
her husband, while seated at the 
dinner table one evening, ‘John, 
I drew all of our savings out of 
the bank today, bought 6% 
bonds, have hidden them in the 
bread box, and tomorrow morn- 
ing I am going down to the 
Woodlawn Safety Deposit Com- 
pany, rent a safety deposit box 
that costs only four dollars a 
year—a little over a penny a 
day, and place the bonds in the 
box where they cannot be stolen.’ 
—John and Mary attended a 
eard party that evening, and 
when they returned they found 
that an uninvited and unexpect- 
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The Fidelity-PhiladelphiaTrust Co. 


in its new mammoth safe deposit vaults 


standardized on Yale Locks including: 


Yale Sealed Key Safe Deposit Locks 
Yale Time Locks 
Yale Combination Locks 


@ This vault houses 15,000 individual safe 
deposit boxes. Inside and out this modern 
installation is Yale guarded—the safe and 
sure protection for banking operations and 
hazards. Q Thekeysare provided in numbered 
fibre envelopes metally sealed by Yale & 
Towne. When box is rented, the removal of 
a screw drops a concealed indicator number 
into visible position, which can only be con- 
cealed again at the Yale factory. @ When the 
customer first locks the box, the operation 
seals the combination so that only his key can 
open it. The fibre envelope receipted by 
customer is retained by the bank who knows 
each box and indicator number, but not the 
key number. Yale knows only the key and 
indicator but not the box number. Not only 
does this means provide maximum security but 
the Yale records irrefutably certify the bank 
records. @ Let us send you complete details. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Indicator Number 
Different in every lock 


SEALED ENVELOPE 
With Indicator Number and space 


for Customer’s Signature 


Customer’s Keys 
Removed from the 
Sealed Envelope 
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This is No. 100 Stenographer’s Chair 
(swivel), genuine Spanish leather up- 
holstering, new spring seat, Rubroid 
oil-less casters, standard olive green fin- 
ish; height 17” to 21 1-2". 


It Actually 
Costs Less 


to correctly seat your office 
or factory workers and it 
pays big dividends in in- 
creased efficiency. Correct 
posture is obtained by 
using this individually 
adjusted, spring-seated 


Eff & C 


“Scientifically Correct Chair” 


Address your inquiry to 
your office furniture dealer or 


The Fritz-Cross Company 


Manufacturers 


Guardizn Building 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


| can produee, 
| resistance to all attacks known up to 
| date. 


| ed visitor had called during their | 
| absence and the bread box was bond- | 


was too late. 
‘Of all sad words that tell of fate 
the saddest are these ‘I was too late.’ 
‘*Right in your neighborhood is a 


less—Mary 


| haven of safety for all your valuables 
Deposit | 


—The Woodlawn Safety 
Vaults—really a fortress which in 
its construction has reached the high- 


»| est degree of efficiency and protec- 


tion that science, skill and energy 


offering the greatest 


‘*You are invited to call and take 
a journey through these vaults, a 
willing guide is ever present to act 
as your conductor. Don't be 
late.’’ 


too 


Largest Bank Under 
One Roof 


(Continued from page 56) 


the investment of the Continental 
National Bank and Trust Co. in its 
present bank building. This build- 
ing and ground are owned in fee and 
are free from encumbrance. 

‘*The stockholders of Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co. will receive for 
their present $15,000,000 capital, 
two shares for each share now held, 
or $30,000,000 of the capital stock 
of the consolidated institution. In 
addition, they will receive a cash 
distribution of $15,000.000 (or such 
lesser sum as may be available after 
possible minor adjustments of the 
assets of Illinois Merchants Trust 
Co. for the consolidation), repre- 
senting the proceeds of the sale of 
the Illinois Merchants present build- 
ing to the consolidated bank. 

‘*As further evidence of our faith 
in the continued development of this 
community, we propose to issue and 
sell to the stockholders of the con- 
solidated bank, 100,000 shares of 
additional stock at $400 per share, 
which will add $40,000,000 in cash 
to the assets to be turned in by both 
constituent banks and which will re- 
sult in the total capital resources in 
the bank and securities company of 
approximately $170,000,000, as here- 
tofore stated. 

‘‘The consolidated bank will own 
and oceupy the building now owned 
by the Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
where ample accommodations will be 
made available. 

‘George M. Reynolds, present 
chairman of the board of directors 
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Twenty-six 


years 


of experience, 
growth and accom- 
plishment are back 
of the services that 
this bank offers to 


correspondents, 


e 


CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


| LUCIUS TETER JOHN W.O’LEARY 
President Vice-President 


CHICAGO 
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Standard Bank Vault Equipment By NATIONAL 


always has 


Distinctive Features 


only found otherwise in the designs and specifications 
of the few recognized exclusive bank vault engineers 


Plug type doors 7 to 36 inches without 
« usual prohibitive cost. 











6 Hold up proof tellers cage lockers and 
« reserve chests with Yale Day Timelocks. 


ae | 


Ascaloy stainless finish plates. 


7 Yale combination and timelocks with per- 
e manent service by largest service organiza- 


« boxes equipped with Yale sgaled key locks. lion operating. 


Vault Systematizer Lockers. 8 Oversize compressor castings and boliwork 


« assuring lifetime carefree operation. 


3 Cadmium rust proof plating on deposit 
oo 
O 


Automatic ventilating systems. 


q PER A ae Special National 16-inch plug type door, 24 inches on edge 
—_ with 40-inch wide clear opening, one of six heavy bank doors installed for 
THE FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


J. S. MacDonnell, President 


Your Request For Estimates From NATIONAL Will Bring You Without 
Obligation: A 40-page booklet showing every type of modern bank equipment, prices possible 
only because of continuous overtime operation, suggested layouts incorporating latest efficient equip- 
ment for your particular needs, and a blanket guarantee of complete satisfaction because 
NATIONAL contracts are payable after installation. Even though your plans are premature, it is 
not too soon to send for 40-page booklet. Corner card below for your convenience. 











ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO ee tk ae ee ee ae 1 


PLEASE CHECK (v) AND MAIL 
The National Safe and Lock Company 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 


: | 
‘ 
| 2345 E. 69th St., Cleveland, OHIO | 
Cc i | Gentlemen: [ 
AND CK OMPA Y | O We want complete information on | 
GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET your Also. pre re a 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. so, on the following: 
CLEVELAND, U S.A | 0 Send 40-Page Booklet | 
niin pie at 9 e We rs eee | © Bank Vault Doors () Vault Systematizers | 
os n Ss ce . . °° 
jouw Fork OF we Chicane Ofles BALDWiNt a WORKE SAFE CO. oO Daylight Robbery O Mirrored Partitions 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 1800 South Main St. O Vault Linings 0 Chests 
SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES Cl Grille Partitions () Paneled Ceilings | 
' 


2 Safe Deposit Boxes () Vault Lockers 
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of the Continental National Bank 
and Trust Co., will be chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
merged bank. Arthur Reynolds, 
president of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., will be- 
come chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and the chief executive officer. 
Eugene M. Stevens, president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co. will be 
president of the merged bank and 
will co-operate with the chairman of 
the board in its active management. 
The remaining officers of both banks 
will continue in the combined insti- 
tution. 


‘‘The principal object in bringing 





about this consolidation is not merely 
to attain a magnitude of capitaliza- 
tion and resources, but rather to in- 
crease the efficiency and scope of the 
banking service to be rendered to the 
city, state and nation. 


‘‘This action is an expression of 
the unbounded faith which the diree- 
tors, officers, and principal stock- 
holders of the two banks have in the 
future of business in the United 
States and the City of Chicago. 
Their belief is that the establishment 
of a bank here, comparable in capital 
and resourees with the largest banks 
in the country and representing such 


diversity of interests among _ its 





Tue resources 


of the First Wis- 


eonsin National 


Bank of Milwau- 


kee and Affil- 


jiated Banks are 


now over one 


hundred fifty 


million dollars. 
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clientele, directors, officers and stoek- 
holders, will be the means of attract- 
ing an increasing volume of business 
to this city, to the benefit of its in- 
dustries, its commerce and all of its 
banks as well.”’ 

George M. Reynolds, chairman of 
the executive committee of the new 
bank has been a director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago since 
its organization and has been chair- 
man of the Chicago clearing house 
committee since 1922. He is a diree- 
tor of the following corporations: 
Peoples Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago; Continental Insurance 
Company of New York; New York 
Life Insurance Co.; Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corporation. 

Arthur Reynolds, chairman of the 
board of the new bank is a director 
of the following corporations: Great 
American Indemnity Co. ; Rochester- 
American Insurance Co.; Great 
American Insurance Co.; Chicago 
Lake Shore and Southern Railway 
(o.; Armour and Co. 

Eugene M. Stevens, president of 
the new bank, left Stevens, Chapman 
and Co. in 1917, the firm he had 
founded, to become vice president of 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, where he organized for 
that institution a bond department 
that has since grown to first rank 
among bond departments of the Mid- 
dle West. 

When the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank was consolidated with the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Co. and 
the Corn Exchange National Bank in 
1923, Mr. Stevens was appointed 
executive vice president of the new 
company, the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co. He was elected president 
in February, 1927. 

Mr. Stevens was one of the found- 
ers of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation and was very active in its 
affairs in its early days, having 
served as vice president and a mem- 
ber of the board of governors for a 
number of years. 

He is a director of the Diamond 
Match Co., Wilson & Co., Ine., Mar- 
shall Field and Co., Guaranty Trust 
Co., the Texas Corporation and is a 
member of the Chicago clearing 
house committee and the executive 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Owners of Public Utility and 
Railroad Securities. He is also a 
trustee and treasurer of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and is on the boards 
of many Chicago civic and business 
organizations. 
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Good Bonds—Good Reserve 





= (Continued from page 19) 

n- smaller correspondents to analyze 

Bit and check their investment list. This 
service is rendered free of charge, 

of and willingly, because the larger | 

Ww bank appreciates the opportunity to ! 

d- review your list, become acquainted 

pe with the type of securities you prefer, | 

r- and then offer you such securities | 

se from their listings. 

C- The supervision and maintenance | 

3: of the reserve account is one of the | 

of most important tasks confronting the | 

e banker, and the man in charge should 

‘k be a close student of bond finance. | 

le Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
on the fact that the reserve account 

le requires constant attention. 

ol Nor is it too much repetition to re- 

i“ peat here that reading the opinions 

” of financial experts in the daily 

. papers, even though that daily paper 

as be a financial journal, is not enough | 

y of asafeguard. Employ an expert of | 
your own, one who is concerned with | 

ft every investment in your reserve ac- | 

n count, and one who will keep active 

d watch on all of them. There are | 

it many specialists in this field, nearly | 

k all of whom are accurate and relia- | 

r ble, and any of whom are reasonable 

t enough in fee to be within the means | 

k of the smallest bank. 

- Coming to the point of determin- | 
ing what securities to purchase for a 
the bank’s bond account, it is not 

° without point to mention the two | [ NIO N ; RI ST 

d classes into which all investments fall | 

. —‘listed’? and ‘‘unlisted’’—the | 


d meanings of which are undoubtedly | ( .OM PAN Y 
, known to all readers of this article. | 


Some bankers insist upon buying : - : 
only listed bonds for their reserve CHICAGO 
account. Others have increased the 
earning power of this account, with- 
out jeopardizing its ready market- 
ability, by dividing their purchases 
into about 40% active unlisted bonds, 
and 60% listed ones. A higher yield 
is usually obtainable on unlisted se- 
curities, and careful selection of in- 
vestments of this type will enable 
you to increase your earning power 
with safety. : 





WISCONSIN'S 


LARGEST STATE BANK 


Whatever the securities consist of 
in this account it is good practice to 
check the quotations on the listed 
ones in the daily papers, and on the 
unlisted ones by getting brokers’ bids 
at regular and frequent intervals. 


Correspondence invited 


SECOND WARD SAVINGS BANK 


MILWAUKEE 













Do you write letters to your cus- 
tomers except when there is trouble? 





oi 
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Mutual Understanding 


Needed Between Banker and Farmer 


ie IS a fundamental fact 

that no one phase of in- 
dustry can maintain its 
economic position without 
contact with other lines of 
business and taking ad- 
vantage of helpful agencies 
available. The average 
country banker is largely 
dependent upon the farmer 
for his customers and there 
is certainly no _ contact 
which the farmer can make 
which will provide greater 
aid than ean be obtained 
from his banker. 

It is my eandid opinion 
that the solution of the 
farm problem lies more in 
the improvements to be made by the 
individual farmer in the conduct of 
his own business than can be brought 
about by outside influence or legis- 
lation. 


Accounting Methods Important 
For Farmers 


The lack of accounting methods 
alone, as a result of which many 
farmers do not know from one year 
to the next whether they are making 
progress or going backward, has been 
one great cause of discontent on the 
part of the farmer. 

This is one field in which the 
banker can be of greatest assistance 
and if the banker-farmer movement 
has done nothing else, it has been the 
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Says IRVIN J. GREEN 


President, First National Bank 
Davenport, Iowa 





nieans of assisting to install on many 
farms an up-to-date and efficient ac- 
counting system. 

There are so many ways other than 
the advancing of strictly financial 
assistance by which the banker can 
be helpful to his farmer customers. 
The work now being done by the 
county farm agents, which prevail in 
most states, and by the county rep- 
resentatives of the agricultural com- 
mittees of the various state bankers’ 
associations, is certain to bring about 
a decided improvement in banker- 
farmer relations in the immediate 
future. 


A Mutual Understanding Needed 


What is needed more than any 


other one thing is a mutual 
understanding of the other 
fellow’s problems and the 
banker-farmer movement is 
bringing about the exist- 
ence of such an_ under- 
standing between the bank- 
er and his farmer customer. 

In Iowa the _ technical 
side of farming is being 
handled by our county 
farm agents, while the ac- 
counting and business side 
is being looked after by the 
banking friends of the 
farmer. 
do not have a serious mar- 
keting problem because 
corn, which is our chief ag- 
ricultural product, is consumed on 
the farm. Statistics show that less 
than 15% of the total corn erop of 
lowa leaves the county in which it 
is raised. 

It is our belief, therefore, that the 
improvement of the methods of 
operation of the individual farm will 
go a long way in solving our agri- 
cultural problem. 


What One Banker Has Done 


One of the best illustrations that 
has come to my attention is the re- 
sult of the work done in and around 
North Lake, Wisconsin, by Burton 
M. Smith, who is chairman of the 
agricultural commission of the 
American Bankers Association. 
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In this state we’ 
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never justifies their continuance. Neither 

do mere numbers, in themselves, prove a point. 

The recent pronouncement of animal-power 

interests, that “Twenty million horses can’t be 

wrong,” is a beautiful example of incomplete” 
reasoning. About as well say “Forty billion 

mosquitos can’t be wrong.” Or to have said, in 

1830, “Twenty million scythes, cradles, and 

reaping hooks must be right.” 


Oz existence of antiquated methods 


This is still only the beginning of the tractor 
age. While the horses have done their level 
best to be right, eight hundred thousand tractors 
have displaced great droves of them. Develop- 


| McCormick-Deering Farmall | 


ment of the Farmall alone has greatly accel- 
erated the drift toward power farming. 


The original Farmall features, of International 
Harvester design—square turn, wide tread, 
high clearance, etc.—have made it the true all- 
purpose, all-crop tractor. It serves through 
drawbar, belt, and power take-off, and with it 
the row crops are handled to perfection along 
with the others, It is a force working toward 
economy of production. It is a great community 
builder. The Farmall has the endorsement of 
the practical engineer and the practical farmer. 
It could not have both without being very 
good indeed. The Farmall catalog will be 
sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER ComMPANY 
$06 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, 11. 


Farmall Special Equipment 
includes 2 and 4-row planters 
and cultivators, 7-ft. mowers 
and 7-ft. trailer mowers, 
middie busters, 4-row lister 
cultivators, sweep rakes, beet 
tools, and potato tools. The 
Farmall is thoroughly efficient 
at plowing, at all belt jobs, 
and at general farm power 
work the year around. 
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In Every 


Investment 


Problem 


We offer our custom- 
ers unbiased judg- 
ment based upon 


up-to-date analysis 
and the experience 
of 104 years. 


THE 


CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 


Main Office: 165 Broadway 


While North Lake is a very small 
community, Mr. Smith has done an 
outstanding piece of work among the 
farmers of that section of the state, 
as a result of which those farmers 
know exactly what profits they are 
making, even to whether or not a 
specific cow is paying its own way. 
_ They also know whether or not it is 
more advantageous to raise alfalfa 
hay rather than clover or any other 
type. 

It was my privilege to make a tour 
through several counties in Wiscon- 
sin not a great while ago. This opened 
my eyes to the possibilities of the 
helpfulness of the banker to his 
farmer customers, and it is my 
opinion that the farmers of lowa 
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may realize the advantages to be 
gained from diversification and im- 
proved methods, both in accounting 
and actual farming practice. 


How To Put Over A Radio 
Program 
By A. E. BRYSON 
Vice President, Halsey, Stuart & Company 

After operating our radio pro- 
grams to popularize securities and 
to educate people regarding them, I 
am impressed with the fact that one 
of the things that has to be done with 
a radio program is to merchandise 
it. In other words, an audience must 
be built up. Of course the program 
itself will determine somewhat the 
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size of the audience. However, it is 
important to direct the attention of 
people to the program. 

Because of the educational aspect 
of our program, and the fact that 
we are attempting to tell a story 
which is as beneficial to other dis- 
tributors as to ourselves, we felt jus- 
tified, in going to the banks of the 
country and asking them to cooperate 
in calling the attention of their cus- 
tomers to our program. 

We prepared a counter card and 
suggested to the banks that as a 
matter of self-interest, it would be 
desirable for them to display this 
card. There is no mention of our 
house on the card. The appeal is 
directed first toward getting the 
reader to consult with his own 
banker regarding information and, 
secondly, to listen in on our programs 
as a means of widening his knowledge 
about securities. 

We also cireularize banks of the 
country with reprints of the talks 
which have been made to date, 
largely to impress them with the dis- 
interested point of view of these 
talks. 

A feature of our programs which 
we feel is serviceable to banks as 
well as to ourselves is to arrange for 
the appearance of men like Governor 
Roy A. Young of the Federal Re- 
serve Board who spoke on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘How the Business Man and 
the General Public are Protected by 
The Federal Reserve System.’’ This 
message was a distinctly confidence- 
building message designed to famil- 
iarize people with a matter on 
which they admittedly need infor- 
mation. We circularized the banks 
of the country calling their attention 
to the program and encouraging 
them to have their own people listen 
in to it. 

Following Governor Young’s talk, 
we sent a reprint to the various banks 
of the country and offered to pro- 
vide them with an additional quan- 
tity of reprints for distribution 
among their own people. We re- 
ceived a very generous response from 
the bankers, both in expressing ap- 
preciation of the program and re- 
questing reprints for distribution. 


The American Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn., publishes this sentence in 
large type beneath its statement of 
resources and liabilities. ‘‘The 
above statement does not include 
trust and agency funds held by these 
institutions. ’’ 
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Profitable Insurance Trusts 


(Continued from page 16) 


assumed for both man and wife, 
would be $812.28 a year, gross 
(which comes well within the $1,000 
allotted for savings). This figure 
would be considerably reduced by 
dividends, and could be increased to 
include provisions for insured’s old 
age and for disability benefits. 

‘‘From this, it will be seen that 
although a man can not always create 
through life insurance an estate the 
income from which will provide for 
his family in the manner in which 
they are accustomed, he can very 
often provide an estate which when 
paid in instalments of both principal 
and interest will provide the desired 
return. 

“‘Of course, trust companies can 
not make such a guarantee of con- 
tinuous income but must depend 
upon the interest yield in large 
measure; yet with sufficient discre- 
tionary powers, this difficulty may 
be overcome to a large degree. 

‘“‘It is however, true that the pro- 
jection of a present standard into 
the future is sometimes impossible. 
However, as Dr. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania said re- 
cently : 

‘The argument is often heard that 
a rule for adequate insurance ex- 
presses for most people the ideal 
rather than the practical. Many are, 
of course, unable to effect enough life 
insurance to maintain the status quo, 
in the event of death, of the family’s 
share in their earning capacity. Yet 
consideration of the ideal serves to 
impress upon the thinking mind the 
importance of the life value. Many 
ean easily and greatly increase their 
insurance, and an appreciation of 
the ideal will support them to a de- 
termination of the family’s economic 
needs.’ 

“The trust company as stated 
above can not make the same guar- 
antee as does the life company for 
instalments of principal and in- 
terest through life, but it compen- 
sates for this disadvantage by its 
greater flexibility and more intimate 
contact, and it would take the cir- 
cumstances of the individual case to 
decide whether income insurance ad- 
ministered by a life company, or an 
insurance trust administered by a 
trust company, would be best fit- 
ting.’’ 

An officer of another company re- 
plied : 











Isn’t Collateral Better 
Than Net Worth 
As a Loan Basis? 





Let us show you how, without expense to the bank, 
loans to any manufacturer can be secured by ware- 
house receipts covering his raw materials or finished 


products. 












The Lawrence System of Field Warehousing enables 
the issuance of bona-fide warehouse receipts through 
the creation of a legally perfect public warehouse in 
the plant of the borrowing manufacturer. 


The Lawrence System is heavily endorsed by leading. 
bankers everywhere. 


Write For a Copy of Our Booklet Entitled 
Lawrence System Field Warehousing. 
It will show a way 


to new profits 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE ( OMPANY 


A: T. GIBSON. PRESIDENT 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 


Saeee .; - 22 Gents LeGiie Seen Portland ....... « 403 Hoyt Street 
Philadelphia . Public Ledger Building Seattle . . . . Dexter-Horton Building 
Los Angeles . . . W.P. Story Building Oakland. ....... Gibson Terminal 





NEED 
ENVELOPES? 


HECO ENVELOPE CoO. 
4500 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO 
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EVENT 





DATE PLACE 

Sept. 30- 

Oct- 4 Association of Bank Women Philadelphia 
Oct. 1-4 A. B. A. National Convention Philadelphia 
Oct. 8-9-10 Morris Plan Bankers Association Richmond, Va. 
Oct. 14-19 Investment Bankers Ass’n Convention Atlantic City 
Oct. 17-18 Nebraska State Convention Omaha 
Oct. 17-20 Regional Trust Conference |San Francisco 
Oct. 26-27 Arizona State Bankers Convention Globe 





Will be the total monthly 


cost of sending your own 
house organ, (two colors, 
illustrated) to 1000 
selected customers and 
prospects. * <* °* 


Write for sample and details. 


CRADDICK SERVICE, Inc. 


716 - 4th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 









1928 | 


~~ MONONGAHELA 
| NATIONAL BANK 


BROWNSVILLE, PA. | 


AS served this community 116 
years, being the second oldest bank 
west of the Allegheny Mountains. 






Capital $100,000.00 Surplus & Undivided Profits $600,000.00 
Total Resources - - -  $5,700,000.00 


















Cc. L. SNOWDON, President 
GEO. H. SNOWDON, Vice Pres. 
1812 T. A. WAGGONER, Cashier 1928 
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‘*We have found that the major- 
ity of tables of this kind place the 
amount of life insurance which a 
man should earry far above the 
amount which he could earry. Thar 
is, the great majority of these tables 
give a man a goal which he could not 
possibly attain without eutting down 
his seale of living to such an extent 
that he and his family would have to 
do without luxuries of all kinds. We 
feel that these tables have the effect 
of discouraging a man to such an 
extent that he does not even start his 
life insurance estate, as he feels that 
it is a rather hopeless proposition. 


“ec 


We have always maintained that 
if a man earried life insurance, he 
could feel free to spend his money 
on the comforts and luxuries which 
every man wants to give his family. 
We have, therefore, worked out a 
formula which, although it will not 
ordinarily leave a man’s family as 
comfortably fixed as they were prior 
to his death, will give them sufficient 
income to live on. For example, let 
us take a man, age 30, earning $5,000 
au year. If we capitalize his earning 
power at a reasonable rate of interest, 
say 5%, we will have $100,000, which 
is more life insurance than this man 
could possibly carry on an income of 
$5,000 a year. We suggest to such a 
man that he insure his life for 25% 
of his capitalized earning power, or 
#25,000, the premiums on which will 
amount to something less than 10% 
of his income. 

‘*We will agree that an income of 
$1,250 a year would not enable this 
man’s family to live on the same 
scale to which they were accustomed, 
but nevertheless, it will provide food, 
clothing and shelter and it does give 
a man a goal which he can reason- 
ably reach on his present income. 
Our formula, then, is, 25% of a 
man’s capitalized activity value for 
premiums which will amount to less 
than 10% of his income.’’ 


Turn Losses Into Profits 
(Continued from page 13) 
siderably less than when figured on 
money that has been on deposit for 

three full calendar months. 


Date Withdrawn Deposit Balance 
Jan. 1 $337.00 
Jan. 5 $75.00 412.00 
Jan. 21 ' 27.50 439.50 
Jan. 28 165.00 604.50) 
Feb. 3 10.75 = 615.25 


Mar. 30.00 645.25 
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Apr. 12 $200.00 445.25 
May 4 40.80 486.05 
Jun. 11 9.65 495.70 
Jun.15 300.00 195.70 
Jun. 20 45.00 240.70 


Interest figured at three and one- 
half per cent on this sample account, 
according to the rule which allows 
interest on money that has been on 
deposit for three full calendar 
months, amounts to $6.96 on July 
first. Computed according to the six 
months’ rule, the interest for the 
same period is $3.41. 

A bank with 10,000 savings ae- 
counts on its books and two and a 
half millions of savings deposits will 
find that a change in the rule for 
figuring interest as mentioned above 
will effect a marked difference in the 
amount of interest paid to depositors 
during each six months’ period. 


How Inactive Accounts 


Are Affected 


Of course, the change in the rule 
will not materially affect those ac- 
eounts that are inactive and where 
the balance remains at one point 
from year to year. But the active 
accounts, especially where frequent 
withdrawals are made, will reeeive 
only a relatively small amount of 
interest in any six month’s interest 
period. New, short lived accounts, 
that may be on the bank’s books for 
only a few months, will have very 
little interest credited to them. 

Constantly changing conditions in 
banking, bringing with them higher 
costs of doing business, accompanied 
by reduced profits, have influenced 
bankers to revise certain services 
and rules of their business. 


To Make Temporary Accounts 


Profitable 


Many free services and services 
rendered below cost have been 
eliminated. For example: More 
banks now require a checking deposi- 
tor to maintain a minimum balance 
in his account or a monthly service 
charge is made. With the service 
charge on checking accounts, has 
come amendments to the rules for 
figuring interest on savings deposits. 
In some instances, banks have re- 
cently discontinued the payment of 
all interest on deposits in the Christ- 
mas Savings Club. 

At present, banks are giving more 
and more thought to profitable busi- 
ness. In the past, new business, re- 
gardless of the kind, was sought 
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which resulted in much unprofitable 
business getting on the books. 

The present rule governing the 
figuring of interest on savings, which 
is in foree in our eity, is aimed prin- 
cipally at those savings accounts 
which are largely temporary—ac- 
counts that have no definite purpose 
behind them when they are opened, 
and which show frequent with- 
drawals during the first six or twelvé 
months, and finally become dormant 
with a small balance. These accounts 
cost the bank as much to open and 
maintain as profitable accounts. 

With the rule which is now in 
foree, requiring that interest is paid 
only on money which has been on 
deposit for six full calendar months, 
the expense to the bank of carrying 


i 


| | 








perience. 





unprofitable accounts is in part offset. 
When we arrive at an explanation 
of a savings account and the real 
purpose for which it should exist, 
the rule that says interest will not 
be allowed on savings unless the 
money has been on deposit for six 
full calendar months, seems justified. 
For certain purposes in life, no 
form of saving thus far devised can 
take the place of the bank savings 
account. It has a distinct use. In 
the first place, a savings account is a 
practical as well as a sensible means 
to start a fortune, large or small. 
There is a time in every life to 
use a savings account, just as there 
is a time to buy life insurance and to 
invest in good bonds. } 
A savings account is not essentially 


Make sure 
of your bonds 


Whether you buy bonds for your 
institutional Bond Account, or wish to 
supply such investments to your deposi- 
tors, you will want to be sure first of all 
that they are good bonds. New bond 
issues are underwritten by The National 
City Company only after an analysis of 
all the essential facts underlying the 
security. Our investment offerings are 


backed by 115 years of financial ex- 


Our special Bankers’ List contains 
offerings suitable for widely varying 


needs. Ask for it. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the world 


BONDS + SHORT TERM 
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an investment; it is essentially a 
means of saving. 

It is also virtually a callable loan 
to a bank—that is, the depositor can 
withdraw his money at any time. 
With this condition in mind, the bank 
is required to keep a large amount 
of funds on hand and employ a force 
of employes to maintain its savings 
business. The result is that the 
bank’s profits on savings are sharply 
limited. Hence, the bank must know 
whether interest is figured accurately 
on savings under the rule in force 
and also if the method of figuring 
this interest is justified. 

The savings depositor should not 
expect to receive as high a rate of 
interest on his savings as from money 
invested in bonds. Bonds are a more 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 


How To Add 
A New Department 
To Your Bank 


Every bank in the country buys bonds either 





the banker to have at hand financial infor- 


(@ mation either to fortify his own good judg- \ 
re) ment or to answer the inquiries of customers. (@) 
re) Only the larger banks can afford a SS 
re) specialist in investment values or can keep (9) 
3) one busy. ' ey 
Ni We offer you the full facilities of our De- { 
(3) ‘ partment of Economics and Surveys, which (3) 
is under the supervision of specialists in New p 2 


York and Chicago, close to the centers of 
financial news. As underwriters and distrib- 
utors of bonds and stocks, this is an essen- 


KY means a new department without overhead. = 

y ¥ 4 
3 We have prepared a booklet, 23) 
(3) “A Valuable Aid to Banks (@) 
iY and Investors,” which we will 3) 
Q gladly send — on application. og 
om A. A-3 oN 
a sk for B @) 


AC.ALLYN*> COMPANY 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 
MILWAUKEE ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


permanent investment. A savings 
account is ready cash and the inter- 
est paid by banks is a high rate for 
money in this form. However, a 
savings account pays dividends when 
intelligently used, in addition to the 
interest earned—it instils freedom 
from worry and confidence in the 
future. 

When a savings depositor is thor- 
oughly sold on the real purpose and 
use of a savings account, the method 
used by his bank in figuring interest 
on his money is not of great impor- 
tance. The depositor who makes the 
right use of his account will receive 
the full benefit of the interest rate; 
at the same time, the bank should 
have protection against those ac- 
counts which are opened today and 
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closed tomorrow. 

It does not appear that savings ae. 
counts today are maintained by de. 
positors for the primary purpose of 
receiving interest on their money, 
Yet, banks here and there do en- 
courage this purpose by emphasizing 
how bank savings grow with the help 
of compound interest. People are 
better educated today in good in- 
vestments that pay a higher rate of 
return than savings accounts, and 
use a savings account as an essential 
means to accumulate funds for in- 
vestment. 

In the consideration of this sub- 
ject, a number of important ques- 
tions come up, among which are the 
following: 

Is your bank paying the advertised 
rate of interest on savings deposits, 
or does it pay a bonus as well, created 
by erroneous methods of figuring in- 
terest ? 

Could your bank revise its pres- 
ent rule for figuring interest on sav- 
ings and thus create larger profits 
for the savings department without 
injury to the business? 

Does your present rule for figur- 
ing interest encourage savings de- 
positors to maintain accounts that 
are more profitable to them and to 
the bank? 

What is your bank doing to edu- 
cate depositors and non-depositors in 
the right use of a savings account? 


Investment—Not Speculation 
(Continued from page 54) 


is coming back, but precisely when 
and how, it is impossible to say. The 
most money I’ve ever made for this 
bank has been by fighting the com- 
mercial side of the bank and making 
them buy bonds when current rates 
were high, as at present, and bonds 
were low. 


Nobody, of course, knows if the 
bottom of bond prices has been 
reached or when it may be reached, 
but the turn can come very quickly. 
There is so much money available for 
investment, that any definite indica- 
tion of rate relaxation may cause 
quick revival. The 7% call rate is 
just 2% above the 5% bond in yield. 
This extra 2% is, for six months, 
only 1%. Funds that normally are 
in long term investments, but are 
now on eall, seem to me to be taking 
some chance to earn that extra 1% 
during the next six months.”’ 


Of all the numerous comments on 
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and analyses of the present invest- 
ment situation, that I have read or 
listened to, the foregoing, unpreten- 
tious incident seems to me most in- 
teresting. 

Maybe it is elementary, but at 
least it is clear and at least it sug- 
gests definite thought and action in 
a practical way. To me it even seems 
fundamental because it suggests an 
essential, the absenee of which 
eaused a good deal of the discomfort 
in the bond market’s attack of in- 
digestion. That essential is a sounder 
policy in making commitments for 
purposes and 


investment less for 


speculative purposes. 


Long Term Investments May 
Become More Attractive 


It does not suggest that perhaps in 
the very near future there will be a 
good opportunity to speculate in 
bonds, but it does indicate that, in 
expert judgment, a period is close 
by, when it will be more profitable 
to return investment funds to long 
term securities. This seems especial- 
ly pertinent for the banker who 
frequently complains that he buys 
bonds high and sells them low. 

‘‘The most money I’ve ever made 
for this bank,’’ says the bond expert 
quoted above, ‘‘has been by fighting 
the commercial side of the bank and 
making them buy bonds when ecur- 
rent rates were high, as at present, 
and bonds were low.”’ 

There are so many lines of 
economic forée running through the 
present situation and so many honest 
statements of the case are naturally 
colored by self interest, entirely 
legitimately, it tends to become be- 
wildering. In attributing the major 
eause of bond market indigestion to 
the rise in short-term rates contribut- 
ing causes seem to be usually over- 
looked. 

Little appreciation is given to that 
most important fact that, when the 
eredit tightening came, standard 
grade bonds could be promptly liq- 
uidated. This is an attribute of out- 
standing value. 

Going over a list of bonds with a 
Detroit investment banker some 
weeks ago it was illuminating to note 
how different classes of standard 
issues automatically fell into differ- 
ent catagories, this class being off as 
iruch as 6 points, other classes av- 
eraging a drop around 3 to 4 points 
and others still less. 

In marked contrast were other 
lists of long term loans, safe enough 


for the high-yield seeker to put away 
until maturity but wholly unfit for 
secondary bank reserves or, for that 
matter those corporation reserves 
that require marketability more than 
a high coupon. The standard issues 
had liquidity; the others, little or 
no marketability, exeept through 
tedious and expensive trading. Of 
the standard issues, those that had 
been bought in adherence to sound 
investment policy, and not with an 
eye to speculative profit or abormal 
yield, were those that could be liq- 
uidated at small sacrifice. 


Two Forms Of Speculation 


By speculating I do not mean only 
the selecting of high yields and then 
trusting to a possibly advancing 





HE Bell System expands and 

improves its facilities for ser- 
vice every day. In 1927, 700,000 
new telephones were installed and 
a billion more calls made than 
were made the year before. Each 
additional telephone increases the 
value of every other telephone. 
The additional calls yield additional 
revenues. 
Why conservative investment counsel 
ors recommend American Telephone 


and Telegraph Co. securities. Bell 


market and appreciation to maintain 
marketability and inerease profits. 
There is another undesirable form 
that has developed because of the 
large and rapid growth of the bond 
business. 

The fact that a bank,.as a dealer, 
can participate in an issue at the 
wholesale price doesn’t in _ itself 
necessarily justify the bank in lend- 
ing its investment account for specu- 
lating in that issue. The 1% or 2 or 
2% points is allowed by the originat- 
ing house to the distributing house 
as a fee for a service, not to provide 
an opportunity to speculate. The 
service for which the fee is paid and 
accepted is to put the bonds away for 
investment, not to give the distribu- 
tor a margin on which to speculate. 


— 


| A billion more calls 


every year 





System has grown and is growing 
with the nation. Its management 
is far-sighted, conservative, and yet 
progressive. The system has a plant 
investment of morethan $3,250,000,- 
000. It operates more than60,000,000 
miles of wire, of which more than 
40,000,000 miles are in underground 
cables. American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. owns more than 93% 
of the combined common stocks of 
the Associated Companies in the 
Bell System. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jne. 
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195 Broadway 
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That is one of the reasons for the 
expensive methods of distributing 
bonds, through syndicates and the 
maintaining of secondary markets. 
The appreciation or profits that may 
come from seasoning or a rising mar- 
ket justly belong to the investor and, 
in addition, they serve as a stabiliz- 
ing force in the economic set-up. 
Bonds are a major factor in the 
backlog of prosperity and national 
stability. The bond house or bank 
that disregards its obligation as a 
distributor; that is, accepts a fee to 
handle an investment security as an 
investment seeurity—and then intro- 
duces a speculative element into the 


transaction is doing a doubly un- 
sound thing, unsound from the view- 
point of its own interests and un- 
sound from the public viewpoint, for 
the public needs greatly to be en- 
couraged and aided in a better use 
and understanding of investment. 

There have been and are numerous 
problems in the bond business. It is, 
when we consider initia! distribution 
and secondary markets, perhaps the 
largest merchandising 
the world. 

During the last five years I have 
listened to many of the ablest invest- 
ment bankers in their discussions of 
solutions for these problems. To my 
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In Every Market 


ROM Victoria on the Pacific to Bar- 
celona in Spain, and from Fort 
McMurray on the northern fringe of 
civilization to Buenos Aires in South 
America—in every market, and in the 
service of every phase of industry and 
business, the 900 branches of this 
Bank serve Canada and 31 other 


countries. 


A Banking connection with us may benefit 
the business of your customers through 
our contact with these markets. 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 


IN NEW YORK ae 


68 WILLIAM 


STREET 
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mind the one thing that has seemed 
to bother bond house executives more 
than anything else—more even than 
the considerable losses they have 
taken the last few months—is the 
tendency of bond salesmen and 
others in the distributing machinery 
to make traders out of investors by 
getting them into and out of issues 
during periods of rising prices. In 
the end, this practice often results 
in loss to the investor. Certainly it 
added considerably and needlessly to 
the discomfort in the recent spell of 
indigestion. 


Your Bank’s Bond Account 


ee een dena an editorial policy 
which has been adhered to for 
many years, THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
has been publishing all through 1928 
a monthly feature article on Secur- 
ities and Investments as handled 
from the purchase, analysis and dis- 
tribution standpoints by successful 
bankers. 

It has been felt that the deep and 
common interest in security dis- 
tribution, which has grown up be- 
tween the investment banker and 
the deposit banker, made the publi- 
eation of such articles an essential 
part of THe BanKerRS MONTHLY. 
These monthly feature articles will 
continue and in addition we are 
pleased to announce a regular series 
of discussions on the banker’s bond 
account by Samuel O. Rice, educa- 
tional director of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 

Mr. Rice has been a member of the 
editorial staff of one of the country’s 
jargest metropolitan dailies, a faculty 
member of one of its largest State 
Universities and an editorial ad- 
viser in connection with books and 
monographs on investment securities, 
published in newspapers and maga- 
zines everywhere by authorities on 
the subject. His position and back- 
ground insure not only the authori- 
tative quality of what he says but 
its entire freedom from special in- 
terest. 

On the banker’s management of 
his bond account and his construe- 
tive guidance of customers in their 
investments depend bank profits for 
today and economic stability for the 
years to come. 


The next article by Mr. Rice will 
appear in an early number of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 
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Milestones of American 
Finance 

(Continued from page 42) 
banker of Philadelphia, voicing that 
loyal sentiment of the City, always 
in support of the national authority, 
sprang to the floor and by an elo- 
quent appeal aroused the latent fa- 
yorable contemplation of the meet- 
ing by stating that the support of 
the government was the paramount 
and only consideration. The loan of 
50 millions asked for was promptly 
taken at par, and later in the same 
vear an additional 100 millions, and 
the banking house of Jay Cooke and 
Co., Philadelphia, became the center 
of government loans until the close 
of the War of the Rebellion. 

Philadelphia has a population of 
nearly 2,000,000. Her banking 
needs are provided for by 101 state 
institutions, viz., 3 banks, 88 trust 
companies, 4 private banks, and 6 
savings institutions ; and 31 national 
banks. The part Philadelphia has 
played in commercial finance is iden- 
tical with that of any other city. 
The volume of the banking business 
of a city is but a reflection of the 
magnitude of its commerce, trade, 
manufactures and industry. The 
volume of a bank’s business as re- 
vealed by its statement is but the re- 
flection of its activity, service and 
wisdom in the methods of conducting 
its business in its relative field. 

No more interesting and appro- 
priate place to hold a Bankers Con- 
vention could be found than the 
birthplace of our Great Republic, 
Philadelphia, the city where consti- 
tutional demoeracy as a principle of 
government for mankind was first 
declared to the world. 

Banking is business democracy, 
and a quasi public utility. It is 
called into being and exists solely 
through the demand of the commu- 
nity; it can never be thrust upon a 
community though a community 
may mistake the demand. It is an 
organization OF THE PEOPLE, 
brought into existence BY THE 
PEOPLE, to finance commerce, 
trade, industry and development 
FOR THE PEOPLE. No business 
can be conducted or will endure 
without profit, but the mission of 
banking embraces a broader thought, 
a higher constructive ideal. 

The fiduciary attribute of banking 
originated with the private banker. 
[t was attainable only by the wealthy 
or aristocratic. Philadelphia con- 


ceived the idea to create a corpora- 
tion invested with the same powers 
that theretofore only the individual 
could exercise in the multitudinous 
trust relationships known to the law, 
whereby the administration of a 
trust could not be interrupted by 
resignation or death of the trustee or 
the assets jeopardized by ignorance, 
carelessness or dishonesty. 

Simple as it is,*this was a great 
advance and required deep thought, 
and in 1812, The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, the first fiduciary 
corporation, an _ institution now 
known throughout the world, came 


into being, and the spirit of financial 
made this perma- 
neney and responsibility available to 
every reputable person, whether the 
simple disposition of a modest for- 
tune or the complexity attendant 
upon vast wealth. The enormous in- 
crease in the volume of this business, 
400% in the last six years, proves the 
necessity of, and faith of the publie 
in this fiduciary adjunct of banking. 

All Philadelphia heartily weleomes 
the delegates to the American Bank- 
Convention. Our 
city and surroundings with its his- 
torical interest merits a longer stay 
than the duration of the convention. 
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Commercial 
Banking 


is THE MIDLAND’S first 
business—and supplying 
Credit Information is an 
important part of it. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Data on local securities 
promptly and cheerfully 
furnished. 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Head Office: 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Over 1,750 Offices in England & 
Weles, and several in Indie 
and Burma. 


Glet December, 1927.) ($5=41,) 
DEPOSITS, &c. $1.'7793,312,720 
ADVANCES, &c. $938,991,125 


The Bank has Agents and 

Correspondents throughout the 

British Empire and in all 

perts of the World, and is 

associated with the following 
Banks :— 

The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of Londen & South America Ltd. 
Lleyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa Ltd. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
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| view of the entire interior. 


The beautiful interior of the new building of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., 






is featured by a huge glass window depicting the history of Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia Bankers Lead 


In Building Program 


(Continued from page 30) 


Ample payroll rooms are provided, 
as well as booths for the accommoda- 
tion of patrons wishing privacy with 
their safe deposit boxes. 

The main banking room is almost 
entirely open to the daylight along 
the 15th Street wall and a great 
grille opens the frontage on Walnut 
Street. These huge openings are 
glazed with double sash, the air space 
between being an insulation against 
the noises of the street. 

The public space extends down 


the center of the entire room with 


the officers’ space on one side, sep- 
arated from the public only by a low 
railing. All officers have a clear 
Adja- 
cent to the officers are the collateral 
rooms. On the other side are the 
tellers’ cages, foreign exchange and 
conference rooms. 

The entire mezzanine floor is used 
by the bank for adding machines, 
typewriters and other mechanical 
apparatus, every effort being made 
to preserve the dignity and quiet of 
the main banking room, which be- 
eause of the fixed double windows 
and revolving doors is adequately 
ventilated by a system of forced ven- 
tilation as is also the safe deposit de- 
partment and vaults. 


The Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Building 


Art features in marble, bronze, 





| limestone and stained glass, repre- 
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senting a notable advance in the ap- 
plication of allied arts to the arehi- 
tecture of skyscrapers, give distine- 
tion to Philadelphia’s largest office 
building, just completed. These 
features of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust building, ranking as the ninth 
largest business building in_ the 
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monthly income from a 
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Make a note to see these 
posters on display at the 
A. B. A. Convention 
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80 John St. New York City 
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world, are said to be unrivaled in 
any other building of the type. 

The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
building has been erected at a cost 
of approximately $12,000,000, ex- 
elusive of real estate, at Broad and 
Walnut streets in the heart of Phila- 
delphia and it dominates the new 
financial district of the city. 


Simon & Simon, of Philadelphia, | 


the architects, have adapted the ar- 
ehitecture of the Italian Renaissance 
to the requirements of a modern bank 
and office structure. The exterior 


walls, towering 30 stories, are of | 


limestone above a granite base. 

The art of sculpture is particularly 
in evidence on the Broad Street front 
in harmonious relation with the three 
imposing arched entrances of the 
building. 


Many Sculptured Decorations 


In the spandrels above the north- | 


ernmost of the arches are carved in 
limestone in recumbent position the 
figures of two male youths, each with 
a cornucopia, typifying abundance. 
Over the entrance at the south end 
of.the building the figures of two 
male youths typify art as the sculp- 


tor and the painter. In the spandrels | 


of the central arched entrance are a 
male figure with implements of labor 


representing industry and a female | 
figure with a beehive symbolizing | 


thrift. 
The crowning feature of 
sculptural arrangement consists of 


four figures in the spandrels of three | 


arched windows in the trust company 
directors’ room, facing Broad street 
over the central entrance at the fifth 
floor level. 
by a male figure in a thoughtful at- 
titude, effort by a male figure with a 
hammer, the world by a female figure 
with a sphere, and commerce by a 
female figure with a wheel. The 
allegory expressed is: ‘‘Intelligent 
effort produces world commerce.”’ 

Another sculptural feature of the 
exterior is a series of medallions rep- 
resenting historical coins and medals. 
They are carved above the second 
floor level on three facades of the 
building. Reproduced in limestone, 
the coins and medals are: 

1. The first penny authorized in 
1787 by Congress. It.is known as the 
“Franklin penny.’’ Depicting the 
sun and sun dial, it bears the inserip- 
tion ‘‘Mind Your Business.”’ 

2. The ‘‘eye coin,’’ used in Ver- 
mont in 1783, with a radiant eye, 








this | 


Intelligence is typified | 
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Remember these points 
about A-B-A Cheques 


. They are the Travel Cheques of the 


American Bankers Association. 


They are bankers cheques, drawn by 
a bank on a bank. 


They are certified, and hence legally 
acceptable in payment of U. S. Cus- 
toms duties. 


. As two-name paper they are often 


accorded preferential treatment in 
foreign exchange. 


. They provide, at reasonable cost, 


complete insurance against the loss 
of travel funds. 
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In Poland or Egypt it’s all the same to 
holders of A-B-A Cheques. They are good 
for ready cash wherever you go. Yet you 
run no risk of loss. For, if uncounter- 
signed A-B-A Cheques are lost or stolen, 
your money will be refunded. That’s 
why experienced travelers carry them at 
home and abroad. 


Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. 
Agents for the Issuing Banks 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


A-B-A Certified 


TRAVEL CHEQUES 


JAMES RIVER 
NATIONAL BANK 


JAMESTOWN, N. D. 


Oldest and Largest Bank in 
Stutsman County 


e 


ORGANIZED IN 1881 
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BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANK 
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Washington, B. C. 


The Nation’s Capital 


is but a short distance from Philadelphia. 


Bankers and their friends are cordially 
invited to visit The Riggs National Bank 
of Washington, D.C. This 92-year old 
institution will welcome the opportunity 
to extend them courtesies. 


The Riggs National Bank 


(PENNA. AVE., OPP. U. S. TREASURY) 


RESOURCES. . . . $50,000,000 














The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits . . . . $34,000,000 


Foreign and Domestic Banking 





Fiduciary Services 


100 Broadway 
57th Street and Fifth Avenue 40th Street and Madison Avenue 





& STEELSTRONG @ 


\ 
be WW" BETTER CON TOOLS = 
make 
BETTER COIN TELLERS 


Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, 
Coin ky > Manual Counters, 
Tellers’ Moisteners, Lead Seals, 
Seal Presses, Coin Bags, Etc. 


_ Sold by — 
lanting, Bank Stationers 
verywhere 
For catelog, write to 
The C. L Downey Company 
941-947 Clark St., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 


new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms? 





Ask for Folder B. M. 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. Co. 
412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rdSt. 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 





Rather a novel effect was secured 
by The West Thirty-First Street 
State Bank of Chicago by typing its 
statement on one of its letter heads 
instead of having it printed. The 
multigraph came in handy for this 
job. 







Greeting New Depositors 


The world’s best known lesson in savii 
—*The Gleaners,”’ steel engraved, pe | 
form, suitable text, personal signature, 
make a lasting greeting. Sample 


The Frank Martin Company 
Marshall Building Cleveland 






















symbolie of supreme power, direct. 
ing its rays upon 13 six-pointed stars 
emblematie of the 13 original states, 

3. The ‘‘Grandi copper,’’ used in 
Connecticut in 1737. Under a stand. 
ing deer is the inscription ‘‘ Value 
me as you please.’’ 

4. The ‘‘American pine tree 
coin’’ of Massachusetts, 1853, on 
which the colony is spelled ‘‘ Masa- 
thusets.’’ 

d. A eoin inseribed ‘‘ Ver Montis 
Res Publiea, 1785,’’ having on its 
face a sun rising from behind a 
mountain and a plow in the fore- 
ground. 

6. Two sides of what is known as 
the ‘‘Lafayette medal,’’ commem- 
orating the triumph of American in- 
dependence. One side shows a bust 
of the Goddess of Liberty and a 
Liberty Pole, with the date ‘‘ July 4, 
1776."" ‘The other side depicts 
Franee defending the infant Ameri- 
can republic. 


The Beautiful Bronze Doorways 


The bronze doorways of the three 
entrances are rich in sculptural de- 
tail. On the portals is depicted in 
24 panels an allegory of the evolu- 
tion of civilization and commerce. 
Each architrave is surmounted by a 
Renaissance cresting and a typical 
Florentine lantern. The sculptural 
details of the portals when open are 
visible from the vestibule, as they fit 
into recesses framed by Renaissance 
stiles. Above each vestibule is a 
soffit of four Renaissance panels. 

The figures are arranged to pro- 
duee symmetry as a whole and so 
that each portal is a unit when in an 
open position in its recess. 

A marble lunette seulptured in 
bas-relief typifying protection oc- 
eupies a prominent position inside 
the entrance to the elevator lobbies 
of the building. A female figure of 
benign countenance assures to a 
young mother and her infant and to 
a group of young children safety 
from the cares and strife of the 
world. Those protected are repre- 
sented as progressing in the fulfil- 
ment of their lives, the mother in the 
eare of her child, the children in 
study and the pursuit of music and 
literature. 

Another sculptural feature of the 
interior is a monumental clock de- 
sign. This carved in marble in the 
main banking room of the trust com- 
pany beneath a richly colored 
stained-glass window depicting in- 
cidents in the history of Philadel- 
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stars phia. A male figure is on one side A special effort has been made to wood is in its natural color, giving 
tates, of the clock and a female on the open at that date in order that the the bank a light and inviting ap- 
sed in other. They represent day and night bank might receive visiting delegates pearance. The main banking floor 
‘tand. and with hands clasped below the from the A. B. A., who will come to oceupies a space of 17,000 square 
Value face of the clock they typify eternity. New York from the Philadelphia feet, probably among the largest of 
The Picirrilli brothers, sculptors, convention. An invitation is ex- any bank in New York City. 
tree of New York City, in collaboration tended to these delegates to visit and ————  , 
3, on with the architects, Simon & Simon, inspect the new home office. The No one ean sell a product, whether 
Masa- created these contributions to the de- new building constructed especially it be soap or service, unless he is 
sign of the building. for the bank’s use is on the corner something of a missionary, and that 
lontis In selecting a prominent window of Broadway and Cortlandt Street. ° is the first requirement of a bank 
n its ‘n the main banking room to record The entire space to be occupied will service department—Mary B. 
nd a in stained glass the history of Phila- be about 56,000 square feet. The Reeves. 
fore. delphia, the Fidelity-Philadelphia lobby and platform space is espe- nema 
Trust Co. and the architects have cially unique and beautiful, being Why is the profit and loss state- 
Wn as followed a very ancient precedent. finished in teakwood and trimmed ment now so different from previous 
mem- Designed by the d’Ascenzo studios, with Botticino marble. The teak- years? 
in in- of Philadelphia, the window is more ’ pa OY Se 
| bust than 25 feet high and requires more 
nd a than 50 individual figures for the 
aly 4, portrayal of its story. 
picts The decorative border of the win- 
mere dow contains medallion portrait 
busts of famous citizens in the his- 
ens tory of Philadelphia including David 
a Rittenhouse, George Clymer, John 
three Bartram, James Wilson, Benjamin 
il de- Rush and Robert Morris. 
ed in Independence Hall is shown in the 
volu- arched top of the window. Below 
1erce. this is recorded the signing of the 
by . Declaration of Independence. On 
Ppical the next lower level are two scenes 
tural from the life of William Penn--his 
=i landing near New Castle, Del., and 
ey fit his treaty with the Indians. Be- 
ermal tween the Penn pictures George 
is a Washington is shown addressing 
s. Congress as first president of the 
pro- United States. 
id ” On lower levels of the window are 
im an depicted the following historical 
scenes: Proclamation of the Dee- 
din laration of Independence; the Con- Henne: dhe: busy Ceemne-uae es 
: oe stitutional Convention of 1787; the concentrate on the odds and 
nside First Continental Congress in Car- ends of the day’s work, so as to get an 
bbies penters’ Hall; Drafting of the Dee- early start for home, the golf or yacht Special Features 
re of laration; Benjamin Franklin in the club, he does not wish to be bothered ohne gg eee se 
to a office of his printing house; Betsy by even his best friends or important weave, 200 threads to the square 
nd to Ross exhibiting first American flag ; depositors who might see him in his penn Soocace Coes 
on Rodney’s ride from Wilmington to office and expect admittance. sooptep ‘sith oasinns die tation 
1e 7? . a 
oe er ATHEY SHADES, besides being a Cindow. Nowllers latches catches 
ulf $ painted throughout beautiful asset to the handsomest office 0" “Prings to slip, stick oF break. 
ulfil- on antique glass and is the only one ; ; ; in any length and in widths up to 
nthe in Philadelphia and one of very few | Ot banking room, are instantly adjust- orator God windows. As 
n in iis enmary devel ititinieaie able to shade any part of the window. operating shades for skylights. 
and to the portrayal of secular history. 
Used in the finest modern buildings all for 
f the over America. Ask for catalog. BANKS 
c de- § . © a HOTELS 
ae rueaag ars A. B. A. ATHEY COMPANY prima 
e egates : BUILDINGS 
ecom- & 6101 W. 65th St., Chicago SCHOOLS 
lored ff The Chemical National Bank is LIBRARIES Perennial 
r in- announcing the removal of its main Representatives in all principal Etc. bate opera 
ail. office to its new location at 165 cities and in Canada yo eer 


Broadway on Monday, October 1st. 
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HE number of depositors in Rus- 

Sian savings banks increased in 
four years from 537,400 to 2,700,000. 
There are now 14,874 banks where 
only 3,000 were operating a few 
years ago. Deposits in October in- 
creased from approximately $17,- 
750,000 in 1925 to $104,000,000 three 
years later. The average size of de- 
posit increased materially. 

The purchasing power of the ruble 
on April 1, 1924 was $.553 and on 
January 1, 1928 it was $.584, based 
upon the wholesale price index. Dur- 
ing the same period, the metal and 
stable foreign currency reserve of 
the issue department of the Russian 
State Bank increased from 138,800,- 
000 rubles in gold, silver and plati- 
num to 194,300,000 rubles; and the 
assets of the State Bank also in- 
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A recent picture of modern Moscow. 


From Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


The 


Moskva River is in the foreground, and 
the famous Kremlin in the background. 


Business Trends In Russia 


By KING HAMILTON GRAYSON 


For 16 years engaged in foreign Trade. Now on his 
fifth trip around the world. He will contrib- 

ute regularly to the Bankers 
Monthly during this trip. 


creased from 2,713,200,000 rubles on 
October 1, 1926 to 4,030,200,000 
rubles on January 1, 1928. 


More People At Work 


Behind these statistics is the un- 
deniable proof of healthy industrial 
and commercial development. The 
average number of workers employed 
during 1926-27 was 73,836,000. Due 


to the development and opening of 


new industries, 75,394,000 were em- 
ployed during the following 12 
months period. 

Russia’s foreign trade is a factor 
which must be considered. During 
1924-25 a total of 6,168,864 metric 
tons of merchandise, valued at 575,- 
258,000 rubles, were exported. This 


business inereased in 1926-27 to 9,- 
550,521 metric tons, valued at 770,- 





543,000 rubles. 

In the same period of 1926-27 Rus- 
sia purchased abroad merchandise, 
machinery and equipment valued at 
712,691,000 rubles, giving her a 
foreign trade balance of 57,852,000 
rubles as compared to a deficit of 
144,623,000 rubles in 1924-25. Al- 
though still below the pre-war level, 
the foreign trade of Russia is in- 
creasing from year to year. 


Machinery Purchased In U. S. 


The American Banker and Finan- 
cial Expert must recognize that the 
purchase in the United States dur- 
ing 1926-27 of industrial, electrical, 
automotive and agricultural equip- 
ment amounting to more than 
eighteen millions of dollars means 4 
tremendous increase in the produc- 
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Bankers to the Government in Kenya 


(British East Africa) and Uganda 


$ 5=£1 


Subscribed Capital - - - $20,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital - + = 10,000,000 
Reserve Fund - + - 14,750,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2 


BRANCHES: 

ADEN DELHI KISUMU 
ADEN, STEAMER POINT KANDY ELDORET po a 
AMRITSAR KARACHI MOMBASA > British’ 
BOMBAY LAHORE NAIROBI East 
CALCUTTA MADRAS | NAKURU ie 
CAWNPORE MANDALAY ENTEBBE 
CHITTAGONG NUWARA ELIYA JINJA Uganda 
COCHIN RANGOON KAMPALA 
COLOMBO TUTICORIN DAR-ES-SALAAM |} Tanganyika 

ZANZIBAR TANGA voy 


LONDON BANKERS:—BANK OF ENGLAND—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, 
LIMITED—NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


The Bank Conducts Every Description 
of Eastern Banking Business 


Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained 
on application. Interest payable June 30 and December 31 
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Current Accounts are opened, and provided they do not fall below £200, interest 
is allowed on the Minimum Monthly Balances at the rate of 2 per cent per annum 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken 
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tion of products for foreign trade, 
and all of which adds to the inter- 
national purchasing power of the 
ruble in this and following periods. 

A study of the educational and 








Correspondent Banks 


cultural development from 1924 to 
the present day will convince any 
student of economics that Russia is 
rapidly stabilizing many factors 
which have a direct bearing upon 








NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic services as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over goo of its own branches in England and re- 
presentation in every banking town in the world, 


and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and 











Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign Bank) 
for specialised service in credits, collections, 
exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish 
a London connection are invited to 
communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch: 82 Cornhill, London, or 


NewYork Representative:C. M. Parker,68 William St 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 


all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 

Liners Aguitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 

branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


MIDLAND BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 5s THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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the peace and prosperity of a nation 
Year by year, there has been a steady 
increase in the number of schools. 
colleges, scientific institutions, sty. 
dents and instructors. 


The dark ages of the pre-war 
period are being enlightened by 


theatres, motion picture 


clubs, libraries and museums. 


houses, 


At present, Russia has more than 
5.000 day nurseries, mothers’ homes 
and infants’ homes as compared with 
less than 100 in 1913; and the im- 
provement in those conditions affect- 
ing the national health, verify the 
fact that Russia has steadily ad- 
vanced throughout the entire past 
four years, whereas many other na- 
tions more favorably regarded inter- 
nationally, have experienced serious 
set-backs in their development. 

A nation which is economically 
sound within itself must be econom- 
ically safe for the extension of inter- 
national credit. There are vast re- 
sources in Russia and Siberia await- 
ing the installation of modern ma- 
chinery and equipment, and through 
which those resources will quickly 
offset and pay in full any indebted- 
ness created by the purchase of such 
machinery. 

American manufacturers and 
bankers must continually weigh in 
the balance the possibility of renewed 
internal strife which might disturb 
or destroy economic soundness. Rus- 
sian experts contend that the Rus- 
sian people are happier, more con- 
tented and more prosperous than 
ever before in history, and that there 
no longer remains a single cause for 
internal strife. 

If American bankers and manu- 
facturers are willing to accept this 
as a truth, then there can be no ques- 
tion about Russia being entitled to 
credit in America to provide the 
basic means for purchasing large 
quantities of machinery and equip- 
ment which will rapidly inerease 
Russia’s economic soundness by 
leaps and bounds. 


Five Year Credits Being Given 


Many large American firms are 
already taking this viewpoint and 
are extending credits for periods as 
long as five years. It would, there- 
fore, seem that prosperity and busy 
industry in Russia will have the 
same influence in all nations where 
our machinery and equipment is 
purehased. The American banker 
must play an important part in such 
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a program in the discounting of long 
term drafts given in payment to 
elients who are manufacturers of 
such equipment. 

The official budget for 1927-28 
calls for the expenditure of 130,000,- 
000 rubles for electrification and of 
95,335,000 rubles for irrigation and 
reclamation work. More than 800 
mines and power plants are included 
in the development program for the 
next two vears; in addition to which 


Summary Of 


Russia’s Present 


Condition 


Average bank balanc- 
es increased over $1,000 
in three years. 

The purchasing power 
of the ruble rose from 
$.553 in 1924 to $.584 in 
1928. 

1,558,000 more people 
were employed this year 
than last. 

The trade balance is 
57,852,000 rubles as com- 
pared to a deficit of 
nearly three times that 
amount in 1924-25. 

The budget calls for 
130,000,000 rubles to be 
spent on electrification 
and 35,335,000 to be 
spent on irrigation and 
reclamation. 

34,500 tractors import- 
ed in three years. 


ii is planned to add many extensions 
to the fishing and textile industries. 
Those wheels of industry, constantly 
producing merchandise for foreign 
trades, give American bankers very 
strong assurances that Russia has a 
reasonable basis for anticipating the 
payment of obligations it creates. 


Thousands Of Tractors Imported 


An example of the progress being 
made toward economic efficiency will 
be seen in the following statement. 
Before the war, there were less than 











THe IDEA! 


Is the thing in advertising. Do you 
want a volume of new accounts at 
one-third the cost usually charged. 


NO SOLICITORS OR PREMIUMS 


Investigate this newest idea in 
advertising which harnesses a ver- 
itable Niagara of Power, it’s 


The 
Money Bag Contest 


Owned and Copyrighted by 


JEFFCOTT & COMPANY 


421 Chestnut Street 


- 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















SHORT TERM INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than six 
thousand banks in the, United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office * BROADWAY at 57 TH ST. » New York City 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 


Profits 


$52,156,000 








500 tractors in the whole Russian 
Empire. In the spring of 1925, 
about 5,000 tractors took part in the 
plowing, and at harvest time 12,500 
were in use. Most of them had been 
imported from the United States 
during the previous year. During 


1926, 22,000 more tractors were 
added, and others have been pur- 
chased continually ever since. 

The World War and the civil 
struggles left the industries in a 
state of paralysis. Basie machinery 
worth billions of dollars had been 
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New home of the State 
Bank of Chicago—La 
Salle and Monroe Streets. 


Growing With Chicago 


The State Bank of Chicago has been identified 
with Chicago’s growth for nearly half a cen- 
tury. The new building recently erected at La 
Salle and Monroe Streets is another milepost 
indicating the institution’s progress. 


Out-of-town bankers are cordially invited to 
come in and inspect the new home of this old 
bank, and also investigate the prompt, efficient 
service offered to correspondents. 


Henry A. HAuGAN Leroy A. Gopparp 
Chairman Board of Directors Chairman Executive Committee 


Oscar H. Haucan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


State Bank 
of Chicago 


A Trust Company 
LA SALLE AND MONROE STREETS 


Member Federal Reserve System 





CapitTaAL, SurPLus AND Unpivipep Prorits Over $13,000,000 

















Stronck Articles 


Now wn Book Form 


(THE seven basic articles on bank administration that have appeared in 
previous issues of THE BANKERS MONTHLY are now available in 
book form. These give facts and figures against which you may check your 
bank’s administration and discover ways of improving operations and 
personnel. Many banks have been put on a stronger basis and in some 
cases saved from an embarrassing situation by checking their operating 
figures against those standards set up in these articles by H. N. Stronck. 


Seven Articles On Bank Administration by H. N. Stronck, Price $1. 
Order today from 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
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destroyed. The railroads were com. 
pletely demoralized ; the rolling stock 
was depleted ; 1,250 miles of roadbed 
and 3,672 bridges were in ruins. The 
currency of the country was almost 
worthless. The first necessity was to 
restore the railways to a workable 
basis, and for this the gold reserve 
had to be drawn upon to purchase 
rolling stock and supplies from 
abroad. Efforts were then concen- 
trated successively to rehabilitate 
the most vital industries, and the re- 
storation of the currency to a gold 
basis in 1924 greatly assisted the 
progress of economic recovery. 

* * * 


According to information which 
we believe to be reliable, we are able 
to state: Germany, Great Britain 
and France are the largest customers 
of Russia, and Germany is evidently 
in a position to give Russia a longer 
credit on account of the closer loca- 
tion and concessions which are un- 
derstood have been given to Ger 
many. 

Most of the deals with firms in 
these countries, as well as with firms 
in the United States, obtain from 
25% to 50% cash with orders, the 
balance payable by notes maturing 
in three, six or nine months. Such 
paper is still subject to a heavy dis- 
count with companies that purchase 
Russian commercial bills. This 
would indicate that there is still a 
feeling of uncertainty as to whether 
or not internal conditions may arise 
which would destroy the present ap- 
parent economic soundness. 


The freshman who defined a sta- 
dium as ‘‘a large football field, with 
a university attached,’’ is respon- 
sible for the irresistible analogy—a 
service department is an advertising 
agency with a bank attached.—Mary 
B. Reeves. 


Write interesting advertisements 
that no other bank could sign. They 
are hard to create, but more than 
worth-while after creation.—Sam. 
Judd. 


I congratulate poor young men 
upon being born to that ancient and 
honorable degree which renders it 
necessary that they should devote 
themselves to hard work.—Andrew 
Carnegie. 

—— 0-——_. 

Do your employes show an interest 

in reading bank literature? 











om NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


tock 5 state banks organized—1 bank reopened 


bed 
The If a bank has reopened under a new name, the record appears in the list of changes on the opposite page 
nost State & TowN NaME OF BANK CAPITAL Scurp.ivs & Prorits PRESIDENT CasHIER 
S to —— eS wen 
da 
able neeeton Ellenton State $ 15,000 $ 17,940 S. L. Tyler I. L. White - 
erve (Reopened) 
hase Chicago L.-C. Bank & Trust Co. 300,000 100,000 Cecil A. Evans Samuel J. Aurelius 
; (To open Nov. 15) 
7 Leesville Merchants & Farmers Bk. & Tr. Co. 50,000 rr cr re E. D. Boone E. D. Boone 
cen- d ° 
. Riverdale Citizens Bank of Riverdale 25,000 25,000 C. A. M. Wells G. Sherman James 
tate (To open Oct. 15) 
orth Dakota 
> Te- te State Bank of Marion 15,000 5,000 J. C. Arduser C. A. Arduser 
rold — ;' ~~ 
the 
hich ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 
able 2 consolidations; 6 successions; 3 mergers; 1 taken over; 2 title changes; 1 purchase 
tain aoe ; nt a 
ners Strate & TOWN Present NaME ForMER NAME How CuHancep CaprImraL ———. PRESIDENT CasHIER 
ntly saiahiieatincian nes —_—— — $$ 
ifornia 
iger a Angeles California National City eee =——“(i«‘ér ew cM ngs kd wi es 0 0 eana dbase bea eee 
oea- (National City Office) 
Florida . . : 
un- Tarpon Springs First National Bank of Com- Bank of Commerce & Tr. Co Merger $75,000 .... J.C. MeCrocklin |W. D. Fletcher 
‘ merce 
al > 
“— 5 Gooding First Security First National Succeeds 25,000 $45,000| John Thomas E. B. Bolte 
i Shoshone First Security First National Succeeds 25,000]... . John Thomas A. W. Hansen 
: in Divernon Divernon State First State Succeeds 50,000 23,990|Geo. R. Brown F. A. Stutsman 
rms East Chicago First National Bk. & Tr. Co. First National Title 200,000 52,710| Walter J. Riley Jas. A. Dalton 
Marion Marion National Marion State Merger 250,000 215,000|E. E. Blackburn J. H. LeFavour 
rom Kentuck : ’ . 
Pikeville Pikeville National Dee eh ee, TE vk ccc cccabeewddccceudeecsendewececdees 
the Minnesota 
. Walker First National Farmers State Consolidation , Se. dalee oe epee wabeen a band sledowaddadenaaane 
ring Missouri 
‘uch Troy Peoples Davis State, Davis, Mo. Taken over 50,000 108,840/A. D. Wilkinson  H. E. Cockrell 
uc New York . 
dis- | Brooklyn Municipal Bk. & Trust Co. Municipal Succeeds 4,000,000} 6,081,230 Samuel Barnett Morris ae. Eiegpens, 
‘ ; reas, 
hase § Flushing, Boro of P en ‘ 
. wd Queens, New York The Flushing Flushing National Succeeds 200,000 223,520\C. M. Lowes Carl E. Meyer 
This © Pennsylvania a ’ Corey: ee Dad a F Ne - ‘ 
il rs Pottstown Citizens Natl. Bk. & Tr. Co. Citizens National Title 150,000 344,530/Theo. B. Miller C. P. Buckwalter 
lla g@ West Virgini 
the zs Point Pleasant Citizens National Merchants National Succeeds 100,000 50,000| Walter A. Windsor Harold Sayre 
ner msin 
Milwaukee Second Wisconsin National Merchants & Manufacturers Consolidation 200,000 50,000 Walter Kasten Thos. M. Rees 








Banks Reported Closed 


9 state banks—1 national bank 
Florida 
Mount Dora—Bank of Mount Dora 
St. Cloud—Peoples Bank 


















f Minnesota 
sing | Heron Lake—Farmers State Bank 
cf Ranier—American State Bank 
fary See 
k Mississippi 
a Crystal Springs—Crystal Springs Bank 
: Pennsylvania 
ents § Pittsburgh—Modern State Bank 
‘hey — South Carolina Pp 
han § Pickens—Keowee Bank NATIONAL 
jam. f Texas 7 BANK USINESS men throughout the 
Denton—F irst National Bank PHILADELPHIA country, when dealing in 
Virginia FOUNDED 1828 Philadelphia, instinctively turn to 
Windsor—Bank of Windsor = Penn National Bank. 
pour West Virginia 
7 Point Pleasant—Point Pleasant Trust Located in the Heart 
sl Co. 7 . . 7 
sail of the Retail Business District 
lrew Learn the make-up rules of your Market at Seventh Street 
local papers and make your adver- Capital, Surplus and Profits . $ 4,800,000.00 
tisements of a size most likely to be Resources . . . . . « « ~ $25,000,000.00 
rest Ser the position requested.—Sam “ALWAYS COMMERCIAL” 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


SAFES—Used. Screw Door, 
posit Boxes, Vaults, etc. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, 


Bank Safes, De- 
John Murray, 126 E. 
Ohio 6*—12 ti 





SOUTHERN BANKS 


Young man twenty-eight years of age, now 
employed as bank teller, desires position with 
some Southern bank. Is an enrolled student of 
the American Institute of Banking. Present 
salary, $2,500. Excellent references. Address, 
Box 150, care of THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 
So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 9*—4ti. 





The Union Trust Company 


Posters that present the at- 
tractive angles of your bank 
service. See them on display 
at the A. B. A. Convention 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
of New York, Inc. 
80 John St. New York City 


TERT 








Investment Bankers Program 


As is usual, golf and other forms 
of entertainment will feature the 
convention of the Investment Bankers | 
Association of America to be held at 
Atlantie City, October 14-19. 

October 14 will be taken up with 
registration and with two meetings 
of the board of governors, at 2:00 
P. M. and at 8:30 P. M. Golf will 
start the next morning at 10:00, 
will be continued October 16 at 2:00 
}’. M., October 17 at 2:00 P. M. and 
during the afternoon of October 18. 

The evenings of October 16, 17 
and 18 will be featured with dane- 
ing at 9:00 P. M. 


Committee meetings will be held 
October 15 at 10:00 A. M. and at 
2:00 P. M. General business ses- 
sions will be held October 15 at 8:30 
P. M., October 16 at 9:30 A. M., Oc- 
rape 17 at 9:30 A. M., October 18 at 

9:30 A. M. and October 19 at 9:30 
A. M. 

The Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion has several of the nation’s best 
known amateur golfers, including 
Bob Gardner, George V. Rotan, Jess 
Sweetser and others. Three trophies 
will be played for: the San Joaquin 
Light & Power trophy; the New Or- 
leans trophy, and the Investment 
Bankers Association of Canada 
trophy. Following the convention, a 
cruise will be enjoyed by about 300 
members on the Steamship Evange- 
line. This boat will leave Philadel- 
phia at 5:00 P. M. October 19 and 
will stop at Annapolis, Old Point 
Comfort, Norfolk, Va., and New 
York City. The cost of the cruise is 
$45 per person. 





You want your employes to be 
courteous and considerate to cus- 
tomers. 

But— 


To realize this, you must be cour- 
teous and considerate to your em- 
ployes. 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


4 state banks—2 national banks 





State & Town NAME OF BANK 


California 
Fairfield 
La Habra 


Solano County 
New First National 


Minonk 
New Jersey 
Flemington 
Hackensack 
Pennsylvania 
Ridgway 


Peoples State 


Flemington Trust Co. 
State National 


Ridgway Commercial Loan & 
Bank 


Readers will confer a favor by 





CaPITAL 





SURPLUS «& 


‘Prorirs CORRESPONDENT 


250,000 . 
100,000) ...... 


INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Allyn & Co., A. C. ; 
American Express Co. 
Athey Co. 


Bank of America, Chicago 

Bank Vault Inspection Co. 
Bankers Trust Co., New York. . 
Bell Telephone Securities Co. . 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


c 
Central Bank & Trust Co., Asheville, N. C.. . 
Central Union Trust Co., New York... 
Chemical National Bank, New York... 
Chicago Trust Co. 
Classified Advertisements. 
Collins Service 
Continental Nat. Bank & Trust Co., Chicago 
Craddick Service, Inc. sas beeen 
D 
Davenport- abe gg 3 leas Co. 
Downey Co., 


E 
Engineers National Bank, Cleveland 
Equitable Trust Co., New York 


fF 
First National Bank, Chicago... . 
First National Bank, Detroit 
First National Bank, St. Louis 
First Wisconsin Nat. Bank, Milwaukee 
Franklin Trust Co. ievorreries 
Fritz-Cross Co. 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta. 


G 
General Motors Accept. Corp. . 
Georgia Marble Co. 
Girard Trust Co. . Philadelphia 
Graves, Inc., W m. Elliott... 


Heco Envelope Co 


1 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co., 
Independence Companies. . . x 
Industrial Trust Co., Providence .. 
International Acceptance Bank, New York 
International Harvester Co. 


ics . 


S| 
James River National Bank, Jamestown, N. 
James Co., Thos. M.... 
Jeffcott Co 


.aMonte & Son, Geo... .. 
wrence Warehouse Co. 
“loyds Bank, Ltd.. 


Mann Co., William 

Martin Co., Frank... . ; 

Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis. . 

Midland Bank, Cleveland. 

Midland Bank, 

Mississippi V alley Trust Co., St. Louis : 
Monongahela National Bank, Brownsville, Pa... 


N 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, Inside back cover 
National Bank of India, Ltd.. . 
National City Co. oes 
National Newark & Essex Banking Co., Newark. ... 
National Safe & Lock Co na 
National Service Bureau of New York, Inc... . .52-94-1 
New York Trust Co 


oO 
Old National Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich........... 


P 
Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
Penn National Bank, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Co 
Philadelphia National Bank 


Rand M¢Nally & Co 

Recordak Corp 

Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. . 
Riggs National Bank, Washington. . 
Royal Bank of Canada 


Safetee Glass Co. 

Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc 

Seaboard National Bank, New York. 
Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee. 
Shaw-Walker 

Smith Associates, Inc., T. Harr: 

St. Joseph Loan & Trust Co., Sout Bend, Ind 
St. Louis Bank "Bldg. «& oo. 
Standard-Johnson Co. 

State Bank of Chicago. 

Stiles Co., Geo. W 


uU 
Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter. Inc.............-.++ 
Union Trust Co., Chicago 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland... . 
Union Trust Co., Rochester 


w 
Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
Wilson Corp., J. G 
Wise Co., Inc., J. H 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co 
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